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It is Not a Hard Miter -o Improve Southern Soils. 


T is the merchant’s business to sell goods. It is the farmer’s busi- 
| ness to sell plant foods. It is the merchant’s business to buy goods | 
to keep up his stock in trade. 


























When the only thing that stands between a man and greatly in- 
creased and cheapened production is his own lack of intelligent effort 
what more encouraging prospect is possible? Southern soils are not 














































































EL AT EI, 


keep up his stock in trade—the 
fertility of hisland. If the mer- 
chant expects to do a larger bus- 
iness this year than he did last, 
he must lay in a larger stock— 
must buy more goods. If the 
farmer wishes to do more busi- 
ness than he did last year—that 
is, raise larger crops this year 
than he raised last, he must in- 
crease his stock in trade. He 
must increase his soil fertility. 
In short, all hope of better farm- 
ing, of better living, and increas- 
ed usefulness and pleasure on the 
part of farmers as a whole must 
come through increased soil fer- 
tility. 

The source whence greater suc- 
cess must come is plain and cer- 
tain. There is no question or 
doubt about it and this of itself 
is cause of much encouragement. 
But still more encouraging is the 
fact that, since the remedy is 
known, its application is easy and 
may be made quickly and won- 
derfully effective. 


The average acre in the South 
produces about 200 pounds of 
cotton or 18 bushels of corn. 


land and plowed under, 


It is the farmer’s business also to 











DUTCH BELTED CATTLE. 


This is one of the most economical ways of increasing farm fertility 
and farm profits. 


now productive. Our average 
yields prove that, but our climatic 
and other conditions make their 
improvement easier and cheaper 
than in any other section. This 
is our glorious heritage, and 
what could be more to the en- 
couragement or liking of any 
real man than an opportunity to 
improve matters and the cer- 
tainty of success? Truly the op- 
portunities of Southern agricul- 
ture are marvellously attractive. 
No other section with equal cap- 
ital or effort can accomplish half 
as much. Will we live up to our 
splendid opportunities? A few 
are doing so, enough to prove 
how easy it is, and many more 
will follow their example in the 
next ten years. 

In fact, every farmer who real- 
ly loves his business and wishes 
to make a success of it will set to 
work at once to improve his soil. 
A proper pride in their work and 
a proper regard for the welfare 
of their families and their coun- 
try will alike forbid a contin- 
uance of soil robbery by South- 
ern farmers. 





—Courtesy G. G. Gibbs 








There is not a practical farmer of average intelligence in this whole 
Southland who does not know that one crop of legumes grown on such 
or that one good application of stable manure 
will increase the yield on such an acre 50 per cent or to 300 pounds of 


lint cotton or 27 bushels of corn. Every practical farmer who has tried 
it also knows that two crops of legumes plowed into the soil of this 
acre, that produces 200 pounds of lint cotton or 18 bushels of corn, 


' during the next three or four years 


along with deeper and better 


plowing will increase the yield of such an acre to 400 pounds of lint 


cotton or 36 bushels of corn, if the money now spent for complete fer- 
tilizers be all spent for phosphoric acid. 


In what other business will so little expense and labor increase the 
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Nothing—no nothing—will please that boy of 
yours so much as a buggy of his own. 

Give him a good buggy—a High Point Buggy: 
Teach him the value of things made right—that 
gold dollars are not sold at 49c. It'll make him 
happy—satisfied—contented—to own a High 
Point Buggy. Keep him on the farm, away from 
the artificial life of the city with its thousands of 
treacherous pitfalls. 

Listen, from the time that the toughest wood 
is sele€ted until the final coat of paint is put on, 
nothing is left undone that could make High 
Point buggies better, absolutely nothing. 


When You Ride—Ride Right | 


“Dont KnowHow to 
Thank YouDad 
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Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE, ENTE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 

i in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


am writing you as an advertiser ir 
144,280 


reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. , 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 





Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 
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Unchain the 

dog; there’s a 
tough-looking 

tramp headed your way.” 


This is one of the many examples of 
the safety-insuvance there is in an In- 
dependent Telephone. It saves anxiety 
about your ‘““women-folks”’; even though 
they be left alone in the house: help is 
always at hand with a word over the 
wire—a word that in sickness, storm— 
any emergency, is beyond price. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Independent Telephone 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


It keeps you in touch with market 
reports, the weather bureau—all your 
interests. The countless items of per- 
sonal convenience are too many to 
mention—read the details in our 


The materials in each part—the way that they 
are fitted to a nicety—the skill of the men who 
make them—result in a buggy that is strong— 
easy riding—light running. | 

You can’t appreciate how much better High | 
Point buggies are than the ordinary unless you | 
see them—unless you compare them—with others. | 

| 


Free New Book 


It is certain to convince you that you 
need an independent telephone, and it will 


SOME COMING FB&@TURES. 
The Split-Log Drag; A Little Editorial | 4] ana syne net 


el Se and, say nine others— 
Next Week Study of Some Fertilizer Laws; Progress e ere | 


can organize your own 
of Cattle Tick Eradication; Getting Ready for Planting Time; 





Words cannot fully do them justice. That's why 
we sell them thru dealers—reliable dealers only. 
Write us for our interesting booklet—illustra- 
ting the High Point idea in buggy constru@tion and 
the name of the dealer in your locality in whom 
you have the utmost confi- 
dence. Don't be buncoed 
by the catalogue houses, 
When you get a buggy get 
one you know is made 

right. 


HIGH POINT 


BUGGY CO., 
HIGH POINT, N.C. 


Independent System. 
Simple, economical; 
|The Spring Sewing; Just a Bit of Eden; Be a Producer of 
| Wealth. 


an established, prac- 
tical success. Write 
today ov the book,free. 
Ask tor edition No. 49. 
| e 
‘April 13 Fite South, by Felix Williams; Beef Cattle| [}/\' 
| in the South, by A. L. French; How to Judge a Hog, by R. S. (hPa 
| Curtis; Training Boys to be Stockmen, by Archibald Smith; | 
Keeping the Stock Healthy, by Tait Butler;a Dozen Other \ 
Articles of Equal Importance and Authority; also Pictures and 
——— of the Leading Breeds of Horses, Cattle and 
| Swine. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg.Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; Toronto, Can.; 


Mi 


BETTER LIVESTOCK SPECIAL—Dairying 


Kansas City, Mo.; Los An- 
igeles, Cal.; San Francisco, 


TELEPHONES." 
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the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Tele + Hercules 


Power = 
Genuine Steel ’ = 


Stump Puller 
You can clear an acre 
of stumpsa day. 380 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 
tory price proposition. 
Write today for 


eB OT 
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oe - \ \ / 
Our Specialty || AA i 
sf 
famous loud talking (Z2==—@ 
and ringing wh 
Independent phones in use. Our big fac- 
tory and 15 years experience back of Iron- 
BOOK. Tells all. Write your needs today to 
American Electric Co.. 6427 State St. 


aA 
Overa MILLION of our { tl 
SAMSO 
clad Guarantee. Ask for our BIG FREE 
Chicago. 


Leis t 


— 
—/ 


‘ big.free catalog. 
LM AE co. 
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0 17th St, 
Centerville, 





Chance Has No Chance 
With an IHC Tractor - 


HE 1 H C tractor farmer is the successful farmer. Equipped 

with reliable I H C power, he knows that he can work all his 

farm machines to the very best advantage. He plans to make 
them do their work and save time—and they do it. His work is 
finished as he plans it. It is finished at the right time, with the 
least expense. . 

An 1 HC 45-H. P. tractor managed by one man will plow as 
much ground every hour as a team could plowina day. If itisa 
hurry-up job, it will plow all night as well as all day. 

Unfavorable weather does not worry the farmer who owns an 


I HC Kerosene-Gasoline Tractor 


If one day is unfavorable, there is another on which to do the 
work and still finish in good season. It takes very few favorable 
days to turn 160 acres of ground when you turn 10 to 30acresa day. 

In every other farm operation where a reliable engine can be 
used — in disking, seeding, harrowing, harvesting, threshing, bailing 
hay, silo-filling, shredding, ditching, draining, pumping, 
sawing — an I H C tractor stands up to the work, dogged, 
persistent, never giving up till the operator says the word. 

Ask the I H C local dealer for a few of the reasons why 
an I H C kerosene-gasoline tractor (12 to 45-H. P. sizes) is 
a good machine for youto buy. You will also find in the 
I H C line, general purpose, farm, shop, and mill engines 
—stationary and portable, horizontal and vertical —from 
1 to 50-horse power. 


emesis) 


IF YOU COULD DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 
AND CUT DOWN YOUR EXPENSES ONE- 
FIFTH AT THE SAME TIME, WOULD 
YOU HESITATE? 


Sco-Co Paint lasts twice as long an 
costs 20% less than any other 2 
made for the same purpose. 

If you would preserve your buildings, 
keep up their appearance, and save 
Money, you will send for the Sco-Co 
Paint Book today. Just drop usa postal. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL Co. 
Paint Dept. Box 525, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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CHISEL-TOOTH and SOLID SAWS, 
o CHISEL BITS AND SHANKS 
contains 

practical talks on the care 

adjustment and use of modern farm 
implements. Every farmer should get 

this book and keep it. 

Deere & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
No. 9 Edge-drop Planters, Model B Disc 
Harrow—single and double—are the world’s 
best sellers. Gold medal winners at every 
exposition. Get Quality and service—John 
Deere Dealers Give Both. 

DD oe Tell us what tool 
Wa 
Pile 1 
ae) Rage -for big book, 
ny x4 K package No. X-2 


John Deere Plow Co. | 
> Moline, Ill. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) USA 


1H C Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them 
to 1H C Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Chicago 


about; then ask 


OFTEN IMITATED 
GaTiIvnd0da AFIAIN 


THE SAW FOR YOUR MILL 


R. HOE & CoO. 
604-620 Grand St., NEW YORK 
When ordering please mention this paper. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Breed Your Own Seed Corn. 


URING the last three years the Kansas Ag- 
D ricultural College, in co-operation with 

farmers in that State have made variety 
tests of corn for the purpose of comparing home- 
grown or local seed with seed furnished by the 
college. 

Five standard varieties were supplied to the 
farmers by the college and these were tested 
with the home-grown or local seed. In nearly 
every case the local varieties made the best yields 
and the more unfavorable the conditions were 
for corn growing the greater the difference in 
favor of the local seed. 

It was also found that home-grown seed, for 
example Kansas Sunflower, yielded two and a 
half bushels more than the same variety when 
the seed was furnished by the college. This re- 
sult was quite general, reports from different 
parts of the State showing that the local varieties 
of home-grown seed out yielded strains of the 
same varieties when seed were obtained from 
other sections. The average of all the tests 
showed the local seed out yielded that brought 
from other sections by about seven bushels per 
acre. 

This does not mean that every farmer should 
continue planting the seed he has been using, but 
it does mean that he should try out three or four 
of the leading varieties of his section for about 
three years, and then select the best one and 
continue its growth and improvement by seed 
selection. While he is finding out the best vari- 
ety for his use he had better plant the main crop 
with seed of some good local variety grown on 
his own or nearby farms. These facts make it 
all the more important that the corn grower select 
a good variety of seed corn, for he cannot afford 
to change often. Buy, this year, seed of the best 
varieties and test them out. When this has 
been done, then continue the growth of the best 
variety and select seed carefully from the patch 
grown for that purpose every year. 


If it becomes necessary to purchase seed corn 


for planting the entire crop get it as near home 
as the variety wanted can be obtained. 


Look After the Horses’ Shoulders. 


N BEGINNING the hard spring work look 

| earefully to the shoulders of the work stock. 
This especially applies to the young animals, 

or those that have been idle during the winter. 
A horse or mule with a sore shoulder will not 
do as much work as he would with sound shoul- 
ders, and besides, to work a horse with a sore 
shoulder is cruel and has a bad effect on the 
man who is compelled to do it. 

In the first place, see that the surface of the 
collar is firm, smooth and clean. A cheap collar 
will not maintain a firm, even, smooth surface 
and a collar that will not do that is in the end 
expensive at any price. The collar should also 
be reasonably broad so as to distribute as much 
as practicable the pull on the shoulder. Next, 
see that the collar fits, it must be neither too 
large nor too small; but this is not all, it should 
be fitted to the neck. A neck thin at the top 
should not have a wide collar at that place and a 
thick neck should not be pinched by a narrow 
collar. The draft should come at the proper 
point on the shoulder. If too low, the shoulder is 
apt to get sore and if too high the top of the neck 
is likely to suffer. 

If for any reason an animal does not walk up 
straight into the collar the shoulders are apt to 
suffer. This frequently occurs with young an- 
imals and unless care is exercised a bruised 
shoulder is likely to result. 

When work starts in the spring, especially if the 
weather is warm, keep the collars clean. At the 
noon hour and at night wash the shoulders off 
in cold water and rub the water off with a coarse 
cloth. 

A good mixture to toughen the skin of the 
shoulders in young animals, or others that have 
been idle for some time, is eight ounces each of 
alcohol and water and two ounces of tannic acid. 

Or a cheaper one, consisting of two ounces each 
of sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead in a pint 





of water may be used. With this mixture the bot- 
tle should be well shaken before using. 

But if a good collar is properly fitted to the 
neck and shoulders and it is kept clean, firm and 
smooth there is little need for any thing further. 

The cheap collars generally used in the South 
are to our everlasting disgrace. No collar that 
causes a sore shoulder or neck is economical no 
matter how little is paid for it. 





What It Takes to Make a Fertile Soil. 


HE fertility of a soil is not to be measured 

| by the quantities of so-called plant foods 

it contains, as revealed by a chemical an- 

alysis; nor by the amounts of commercial ferti- 
lizers applied. 

A chemical analysis of the soil may reveal 
valuable information, but it is not a reliable in- 
dication of the productiveness of a soil, nor of 
the fertilizers that it may require. There are 
two essentials to a productive soil which a chem- 
ical analysis, merely showing its so-called plant 
food constituents, do not reveal. These are, the 
availability of the plant foods and the regulation 
of the soil moisture. No matter how large quan- 
tities of plant foods there may be in a soil, or 
how much commercial fertilizer may be applied, 
if these plant foods are not dissolved in the soil 
moisture, or if there is at certain times insuffi- 
cient moisture to dissolve the fertilizers, large 
crop production is impossible. 

There are soils which are rich in plant foods 
that are unproductive. This may be due to the 
fact that these plant foods are insoluble in the 
soil-water, or that there is not sufficient moisture 
in the soil, or that there is too much moisture. 

The first question that should be asked before 
an intelligent attempt can be made to increase 
the fertility of a soil is, how are the plant foods 
already in it, or that may be applied, to be made 
soluble so that the plants can use them. There 
are many measures which tend to accomplish 
this end; but in a few words, the answer may 
be given, by bringing about suitable conditions in 
the soil for germ life. If the condition of the 
soil is made suitable for bacteria to live and thrive 
in, then as a general rule the most has been done 
which it is practicable to accomplish towards 
making the plant foods in that soil available for 
the use of other plants, or our crops. Until we 
realize that soil fertility is not entirely a ques- 
tion of plant foods or commercial fertilizers, that 
it is not simply a chemical problem, we shall 
make slow progress in solving our soil problems. 

It is important that the soil be supplied with 
plant foods and we would much rather have them 
there in an insoluable form, as a general rule, 
than to have the soil deficient in plant foods, but 
much more is needed to produce a fertile soil. 
Again, commercial fertilizers are of the greatest 
value, and should be used even more extensively 
than at present, but crop production is not a ques- 
tion of commercial fertilizers only. We have be- 
fore us the analysis of a soil with the request 
that we state the fertilizers required on this soil 
to produce a large crop. Of course, we can’t do 
it; neither can any other person tell the ferti- 
lizers required to produce crops from merely a 
chemical analysis of the soil. 

It is astonishing how many still labor under 
this erroneous idea. If we could know how much 
of the plant foods shown by this chemical analy- 
sis was going to be available next season, and 
that all other conditions were to be just right, 
we might give a satisfactory answer, but these 
things are impossible for any one to know. 

The analysis of a soil gives an indication as 
to whether plant foods are deficient or abundant 
in that soil. If they are deficient then we know 
fertilizers must be applied, but it is not at all 
certain that a crop will be produced even though 
we apply fertilizers in abundance. On the other 
hand, if plant foods are abundant in a soil and 
it still fails to produce satisfactorily, we know 
that the plant foods are not soluble in the 
soil water or that there are other conditions 
which prevent satisfactory yields. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that a proper 
mechanical condition of the soil, the right amount 
of moisture, and soluble plant foods are all 


necessary to the highest soil fertility, and that 
no one can be ignored in the problem of soil fer- 
tility. It is our opinion that organic matter, and 
regulation of the soil moisture—usually drainage 
—are of even: greater importance in the building 
up of Southern soils and in increasing our crop 
yields than the addition of chemical plant foods. 
We have learned something of commercial ferti- 
lizers and formed the habit of using them, if we 
now learn to drain our soils, fill them with or- 
ganic matter and cultivate properly large crops 
will be produced. 





HARROWINGS. 











Fertilizing to More Profit. 


F ALL the insane propositions made to the 
O farmer for reducing the cotton crop, the 

one to reduce his fertilizers on the crop is 
the most senseless I have seen. If we used no 
fertilizers on cotton lands, the crops would cer- 
tainly be reduced. The crops would also be ré- 
duced if we planted it and then gave it only half 
the work it needed. The one proposition is about 
as sensible as the other. Of course, the ferti- 
lizers cost money, but so does it cost money to 
cultivate the crop and costs still more not to 
fertilize or cultivate. 

I hope there is no one so ignorant as to deny 
that fertilizers pay. They pay and pay well, or 
their use would not have grown to the propor- 
tions reached in recent years. If they pay, why 
use less for the purpose of reducing the crop an# 
making it less profitable? Could anything be 
more ridiculous? Harrow would like to see the 
acreage reduced about 25 per cent and the ferti- 
lizers increased 25 per cent. If that were done the 
crop would be about 50 per cent more profitable. 

* * * 

After reading and studying all the reaso 
given for reducing the cotton acreage, I ha 
only seen one that seems logical. The cotton 
acreage should be reduced because we are plant- 
ing too much land in this one crop to enable us 
to do good farming—to increase soil fertility. 

* * * 

It is true, that we should reduce our expensés 
for nitrogen in our fertilizer bills, by growing 
more legumes, but this should be done after we 
have grown the legumes and not before. Until 
we have grown the legumes and actually ob- 
tained the nitrogen needed, we should buy more 
nitrogen instead of less, if we only use it wisely: 
There is no manner of doubt as to what we ought 
to do. We ought to grow more legumes and then 
quit buying so much nitrogen, but just now that 
is not the question as relates to this year’s crop. 
We haven’t grown the legumes, and the question 
now is, shall we buy nitrogen and make the crops 
profitable, or refuse to buy it and make the crops 
unprofitable? Plainly, we must buy the nitrogen 
until we have obtained it the cheaper and better 
way, through the growing of legumes. To the 
farmer whose land needs nitrogen, I say buy it 
this year, even at 20 cents a pound, and use it 
intelligently. If you will only let legumes gather 
the nitrogen for your next year’s crop, it will be 
better and cheaper; but if you will not do that, 
then buy it again next year. It is more profitable 
to buy a limited amount of it at 20 cents a pound 
than to allow your cotton to suffer for the lack of 
it. We have never bought too much phosphoric 
acid, nor half enough of it, and we shall continue 
to buy it; and more of it, because our soils need 
it and will continue to need it. Stop buying ni- 
trogen after, but not before you have gotten it 
through the legumes, and then spend the money 
saved in buying phosphoric acid and lime. That 
must be the rational practice of the future. 

* * * 

Prof. Barrow had better look out or the so- 
called seed breeders will get him. He says: “As 
with livestock so with seed. Good feed and care 
are just as important as good breeding.” 

This is all wrong, according to the seed breed- 
ers. They say, not to put the seed plat on rich 
land or the seed produced will not be fit for ordi- 
nary land. In improving livestock, feeding has 
been the greatest aid of the breeder, but the seed 
breeders, or many of them, seem to want to de- 
pend on breeding alone. Give the seed patch 
rich land and the best of care. The seed pro- 
duced will not make big crops on poor land, but 
better seed will be produced in this way, and 
good seed will produce more on either poor or 
good land, than poor seed. HARROW. 
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Editorial Page 


HERE I plant tobacco and then sow peas, the 
peas come up and die. The land made peas 
before the tobacco was planted. Why is this?” 
I really cannot tell unless it is that the tobacco 
has robbed the soil of what the peas need espe- 
cially. Try an application of acid phosphate and 
potash on the peas, 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 25 bushels of muriate of potash an acre. 


Eee. 

















HAT variety of privet is best for a hedge to 

a pasture?’”’ None of them. The privets 
make pretty ornamental fences about a dwelling 
but will not make a good hedge to turn stock. 
The best hedge for a pasture can be made of 
the hardy orange, Citrus trifoliata. This grows 
very stiff and has immense thorns and will turn 
anything. The plants can be had cheaply from 
Southern nurseries. 





HICH of the prolific corns is free from the 
habit of earing too high on the stalk?’ 
None of them as usually sold. 
cure this is to breed the corn for years from the 
ears nearest the ground. I bred Cocke’s Pro- 
lific down two feet in height in that way. The 


various prolific corns make very tall stalks, and ° 


seed breeders can breed the corn to a better 
stature if they will. 





OULD you advise putting cow and horse ma- 
nure in the furrows and then dress heavily 
with oak ashes for Irish potatoes after mixing well 
with the plow?”’ No. The manure and the lime in 
the ashes would probably give you a scabby lot of 
potatoes. You can grow cleaner and better pota- 
toes with a high grade commercial fertilizer strong 
in phosphoric acid and potash and with a fair 
percentage of nitrogen. 





AVE turned a heavy sod of sedge on land 

that will make 60 bushels of corn an acre. 
Six years ago the corn on this land was badly 
damaged by the bud-worm. How shall I keep 
them from destroying the crop this year?’’ You 
have done one thing to check them in plowing 
the land in the fall. Next thing is to use kainit 
liberally on the corn. This is the same insect 
known to entomologists as the corn-root web- 
worm. Its natural food is grass and of course it 
is bad in corn planted on a sod. But one of the 
best authorities I know of says that fall plowing 
and a liberal application of kainit will do more 
than anything else to check them. 





EVERAL farmers in eastern North Carolina 

talk of planting peppers this year. The kinds 
to plant will be the Ruby King or the Neapolitan. 
The latter differs mainly by holding the peppers 
upright and is a very prolific sort. The seed 
should be sown in hotbeds by first of March and 
transplanted later to cold frames to get stouter, 
and finally set in rows three to three and a half 
feet apart and 20 inches to two feet apart. They 
need heavy fertilization with a fertilizer strong 
in nitrogen and potash especially. The peppers 
are, of course, cut and shipped green. They have 
been made very profitable in New Jersey and 
should pay well in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 





HE early crop of Irish potatoes should be 

planted as soon as the ground can be gotten 
in order. They are already planted by the truck- 
ers in the coast sections of North Carolina and 
Virginia. The potatoes are cut to two eyes. A 
fertilizer is made of 900 pounds acid. phosphate, 
100 pounds nitrate of soda, -600- pounds. cotton- 
seed meal and 400 pounds muriate of potash to 
make a ton. Use from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds an 
acre. .Run furrows three feet apart and put the 
fertilizer in. and throw back and then re-open it 
so that the fertilizer will be well mixed in the 
soil. Drop the potatoes 15 inches apart and 
cover with a furrow from each side. A little be- 
fore the potatoes come up harrow these ridges 
down level, and after they are up go over both 
ways with a weeder, and then use the cultivator 
and as they show bloom lay-by with a small fur- 
row to each side. 





N LAND that made over a bale of cotton an 
acre last year I want to plant corn with com- 
post in the drills and acid phosphate and nitrate 
of soda. How shall I apply these?” If you had 


sown, crimson clover in the cotton last fall you 
would not need any nitrate of soda this spring. 





The only way to - 


WHAT YOUR FAILURE TO PLANT LEGUMES LAST YEAR 
MEANS TO YOU THIS SPRING. 





AST week we said 
L that if you wished 

to reduce your fer- 
tilizer bill, one of the ra- 
tional ways to do _ it 
would be to grow le- 
gumes and thus get your 
nitrogen for nothing in- 
stead of paying 20 cents 
a pound for it. This 
week our friend, Har- 
row, says that while that 
is all right, you can’t do 
it this year—that you 
didn’t plant the legumes 
last year and that you 
will have to buy that 
nitrogen or do without it. 








We suspect that as re- 
gards most Southern 
farmers he is right, too. 


this nitrogen. 


winter. 





A VIRGINIA HAY FIELD. 


Now, this is not very encouraging to us, and we don’t see how it can be to the men who have to buy 
For they lost more than the price of the nitrogen they could have had free when a lot of 
them failed to plant cowpeas and soy beans and the clovers and the vetches and the rest of the legumes. 
A lot of them are buying hay this spring, and paying twice what it would have cost them to raise it. 
Then their lands missed the humus these crops would surely have added and the protection during the 
Their rotation plans don’t seem to work right this spring because there is no place for the corn 
and cotton to be planted, except after corn and cotton. 
and their lands are poorer, because they failed to plant legumes last year. 

Don’t repeat that folly this year, Mr. Reader. Plant more of these crops than you have ever planted 
before, make your own hay, feed your stock better, increase the size of your manure pile, economize on 
your fertilizer bill, and give your soil a chance to get better. . 

You can’t build up your land without giving the legumes a prominent place in your rotation; you can’t 
feed stock well and economically without raising your own rough feeds; you can’t do the sort of farming 
you should without having more and better livestock. 

Plant legumes this year, and let’s begin to farm for permanent prosperity. 


Courtesy F. H. LaBaum 


In short, they are poorer, their stock are poorer 





It may pay to use some acid phosphate. But I 
would put all the manure at hand broadcast as 
far as it will go rather than dribble it in the 
furrows to start the corn and then have it fail 
when the roots get out into poorer soil. But 
if you use acid phosphate, put most of it broad- 
cast, for corn roots run far and wide. Then if 
the corn does not show a good color, it may do 
to use a little nitrate of soda down the middles 
when the corn is Knee high. But cheap corn is 
not grown with fertilizers. To grow cheap corn, 
use a crimson clover sod and put on it in the 
winter all the manure as fast as made. 





ELL me how to make an asparagus bed for 

family of five.’”’ You can either plant one- 
year roots from a nursery or can grow the plants 
from seed. If you plant the roots, run out four 
furrows, 50 feet long for a family of that size. 
Make them four feet apart and a foot deep. Fill 
half full of rotten manure and plant the roots 
two feet apart and cover them three inches till 
they start to grow. Then work the soil to them 
till level. Cover the ground with manure and 
kainit every last of August and throw it into a 
ridge over the roots in spring. You can get shoots 
more quickly from seed sown where you want 
the bed. Prepare the rows as above and cover 
the manure lightly with soil and sow the seed 
thinly and cover it an inch. Thin out to two feet 
and gradually work the soil to the rows till level. 
Then manure every fall as above. I have cut 
good shoots in one year from the seed where the 
roots were grown in this way. Heavy annual 
manuring and the application of kainit and acid 
phosphate will make big asparagus shoots. Of 
course, the rows must be cleanly cultivated in 
summer. 





Fifty Acres and Three Horses. 


land, three horses, nine cattle, 20 hogs and 

50 laying hens, and am improving them as 
fast as I can. Have a pair of Duroc-Jersey pigs 
and my cows are nearly all full-blooded Jerseys, 
and we are improving the farm and it is all due 
to The Progressive Farmer.” 

Now, it is cheering to find a farmer who is 
really working in the right way. Thousands in 
the South with a farm of that size would try to 
cultivate it with one horse, and never think of 
getting improved breeds of stock if they kept 
any at all. But here and there all over the South 
we find just such men as our correspondent, who 
are taking The Progressive Farmer and trying 
to take its advice. And the best reward we can 
have for the labor we are doing is to hear from 
these men and to know that we have helped 


Jie: a little farm of 60 acres of cleared 





them to better use of the soil. To-day, as a 
sample, I have written with my own fingers 31 
letters in reply to letters from farmers all over 
the South, and there are two mails yet to come 
in. No paper that I know of writes so many per- 
sonal letters, for we never let a man wait to get 
the reply in the paper, but put in the paper only 
such as may be of general interest, and I believe 
that the farmers appreciate the attention their 
letters always get from the editors of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The labor is heavy, but the 
reward comes in knowing that some of those 
written to, will profit by what we write. Now, 
all ye one-horse farmers try to do what our friend 
above is doing and get out of the one-horse habit 
and farm, and we will do all we can to help you. 





The Right Way to Reduce the Cotton 
Acreage. 


acre, because there is no profit in taking 

five acres to make a bale at 10 cents a 
pound, but because there is profit at 10 cents in 
cotton where a farmer makes a bale or more an 
acre, and does this by having a good rotation of 
crops, plenty of oats, and corn and peavine hay, 
and feeding cattle. 

No mere reduction of the cotton acreage will 
ever bring relief if the reduced acres are not 
accompanied by better farming on the rest of 
the land. Time and again, when cotton has 
reached a low figure, there have been efforts 
to get the farmers to agree to reduce the acreage, 
and every one of them will assume that the other 
fellow is going to reduce the acreage and he will 
get in all he can to take advantage of the reduc- 
tion, and the result is just as many acres as ever. 


Cutting the cotton acres by adopting good 
methods of farming and developing the produc- 
tivity of every acre cultivated is the only road 
to improved conditions in the cotton country. 
Agreements to reduce acreage and then to keep 
on depending on cotton alone for everything 
else will be of no help to the cotton grower. It 
is by reducing the cost of growing the crop that 
more profit will come to the grower, and the cost 
can be reduced by good farming and greater pro- 
duction per acre not only of cotton but of corn 
and oats, and wheat and hay, and the turning of 
the roughage and the cottonseed meal into ma- 
nure on the farm. 

The man who sells cottonseed and then buys 
2-8-2 for another cotton crop on the same land 
is going backwards. The man who trades the 


W - URGE the growing of more cotton per 


seed for a fair amount of meal and feeds it with 
good hay and oat straw and corn stover is going 
forward to success-and a cash basis. 
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Saturday, March 16, 1912.] 


HAVE YOU IMPROVED SEED, 
POULTRY OR LIVESTOCK 
TO SELL? 





If so, the Best and Cheapest Sales- 
man You Can Have is an Adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer. 


Read what those who have already tried 
it this season say: ‘ 


“TIRED OF ANSWERING LETTERS.” 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Please discontinue my ad, as 
I have had the desired effect and am tired 
of answering letters. Thanks to your paper: 
Respectfully, E. G. PALMER, 
: Livestock Breeder. 


. Ferguson, S. C., Jan. 15, 1912. 


“RESULTS ARE FINE”) * ©’ | © 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sirs: Please continue my ad. in 
Want Column three weeks. . Results are fine 
—more orders from your paper ‘than three 
others. ~ 
I enclose check to pay for ad. 


Yours very truly, WwW. W. MORRIS, 
: : Potato Plants. 
Fort Green, Fla., Feb. 3, 1912. 





“DANGEROUS TO ADVERTISE WITH 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen: Insert enclosed ad. in early 
February issue, Poultry Issue preferred, if 
you get out one. Will send further direc- 
tions later on. I find it dangerous to adver- 
tise with you, as last season you. simply 
overwhelmed me with orders. 


Yours truly, W. W. HENRY, 
Poultry Breeder. 
Broad Run, Va., Jan. 31, 1912. 


“RECEIVED ORDERS FROM 
STATES.” 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sirs: I have disposed of all my 
Bourbon Red turkeys, and have several cor- 
ders which I could not fill. 

Received orders from five States in the 
Union. That shows that The Progressive 
Farmer reaches the people. 

Hope to give you an order next fall. 

. P. GREENE, Poultry Breeder. 
Harrisville, N. C., Jan. 11, 1912. 


. FIVE 





“NINE-TENTHS OF STOCK SOLD WAS 
THROUGH THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER.” 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: I have been using your paper 
as an advertising medium for several 
months. I have also used the same amount 
of advertising in each of eleven poultry 
journals, and nine-tenths of the stock that 
I have sold has been through The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I shall continue to give you 
an ad every week, as I am satisfied that 
your paper reaches more people than any 
poultry or farm paper in the South. 
With best wishes, I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, 
Poultry Breeder. 


Landis, N. C., Feb. 5, 1912. 


“YOUR PAPER FAR BEYOND ANY 
OTHER.” 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen Enclosed please find check 
for which please credit my account for ad- 
vertising. Your paper is far beyond any 
other I have advertised in in results. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Livestock Breeder. 

Trevilians, Va., Feb. 9, 1912. 


“YOUR PAPER HAS BROUGHT MANY 
INQUIRIES.” 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Practically all sold out. Your 
paper has brought many orders. Let us 
have bill, and oblige. 
Yours very truly, 
RIVERS WHOLESALE PLANT CO., 
Cabbage Plants. 
Meggctts, S. C., Feb. 5, 1912. 


“COULD HAVE SOLD THREE CAR- 
ADS.” 


L 
The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


I have received your letters 
in regard to renewal of my advertisement 
in The Progressive Farmer. I will say that 


I had thirty-four inquiries for the cows and 
Sold them last week. I could have sold 
three carloads if I had had them on hand. 
It is quite possible that I will secure an- 
— r carload in a short time, as many peo- 
ple are 


7 anxious to secure good, high-class 
dairy cows. J.-C. MeNUTT, 
. N. Cc. A. & M. College. 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 8, 1912. 





“BRINGS ORDERS AND INQUIRIES.” 


The Progressive 
Gentlemen: 
orecrg 


Farmer, 
Your paper 
and inquiries. 

MISS ONA WATERS, 


Raleigh, 
surely 


N.C 
does bring 


Poultry Breeder. 
Lebanon, Tenn., Jan, > F823. 
“AN EVENTFUL DAY.” 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: It was an cventful day for us 


when our first 


advertisement 
yeur columns. 


G. C. CLOYS, 
" Seott’s Farm. 
Union City, Tenn., Feb, 6, 1912. 








HOW TO MAKE THE MANGUM TERRACE. 





Why It is Better on 
Ditch—Can Be Easily Made 


Most Lands Then the Common Hillside 
and Worked Over With Machinery. 





By Prof. C. L. 


T IS by far an easier and simpler 

I matter to make a Mangum ter- 

race than it is to describe one. 

It is even difficult to photograph the 

terrace so as to give a good idea of 

: . its construction or 
form. 

The object of 
the terrace is to 
prevent (or to re- 
duce to a mini- 
mum) the damag- 
ing effect of soil 
-wash by keeping 
the’ 
the field a greater 
length of time and 


PROF. NEWMAN. 
by forcing that part which flows on 
the surface to flow at a greatly de- . 


creased velocity. 


| water of its power to do damage and 








| turning plow, 


appeared in} 


forces all of it, or a great portion, to 
soak into the soil. Damage done by 
flowing water is due to its: volume 
and velocity. The Mangum terrace 
collects the water at intervals into 
broad depressions, reducing its vol- 
ume; and carries it off slowly at a 
uniform grade, reducing its velocity. 

The Mangum terrace differs from 
the hillside ditch and the fall-terrace 
or the level-terrace by having a 
broad low bank and a broad shallow 
depression for the conveyance of the 
water and by permitting the free use 
of the plow, drill, wagon, and mower, 
as well as the different types of mod- 
ern cultivators and other implements 
and machines. It more efficiently 
performs the functions of these other 
means for the prevention of soil wash 
and either does not have their ob- 
jections or has them to a lesser de- 
gree 

In describing the Mangum terrace 
I will presume that the reader knows 
how to secure the terrace fall as well 
as the vertical fall. By terrace fall 
is meant the slope, grade or fall of 
that portion of the terrace which 
conveys the water; by vertical fall 
is meant the vertical distance sepa- 
rating one terrace from another. In 
one instance, if a horizontal line was 
stretched for 100 feet along the ter- 
race, one end of the line just touch- 
ing the surface of the terrace and 
the other end of the line 10 inches 
above the surface the fall would be 
10 inches in 100 feet; and in the 
other instance, if a line long enough 
to reach from one terrace to another 
were stretched horizontally down hill 
so that the upper end of the line rest- 
ed on one terrace, the measured ver- 
tical distance from the other end of 
this line to the terrace would be the 
vertical fall of the terrace. The ver- 
tical fall is usually between three 
and six feet, though the terraces may 
be a few or many feet removed, one 
from the other. 

The terrace line for a Mangum 
terrace may be run with any of the 
various kinds of leveling instru- 
ments, from the simple and inexpen- 
sive home-made ones to the more ex- 
pensive level or theodolite. 

Up to the point of actually making 
the terrace the same principles and 
practices followed for other terraces 

r for hill-side ditches apply equally 
well to the Mangum terrace. The 
difference is in the making and this 
is the hard part to put on paper. 

Having established the line along 
which the terrace is to be made, the 
work may be done with the ordinary 
the hillside plow, or 
the road machine. The established 
line is plowed to (or back-furrowed) 
£0 as to make a continuous terrace 
bank, and so as to have above it the 
depression for conveying the water. 
!f the ordinary turning plow is used, 
the terrace line is back-furrowed and 
when the plow has been used as far 
as practicable the terrace must be 
finished by the use of shovels. The 


rainwater. .on ; 


This both robs the . 


Newman, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


reversible disk or hillside piows are, 


as a rule, to be preferred to the mold- | 


board or landside plows. Certain 
forms of the lighter and simpler 
road machines are superior to any 
form of plow and do the work better 
and at from one-fourth to one-half 
the cost. 

‘The accompanying drawings strive 
to make plainer the successive steps 


‘in the construction. of the Mangum 
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terrace where the hillside plow has 


been used. A-1 X-1 and A-5 X-2 
show the horizontal line and A-1 B-1 
and A-5 and B-5 the fall or grade 
line of the land being terraced. The 
top figure shows the appearance after 
the first plowing and the figures be- 
low, the second, third and fourth 
plowings. The bottom figure is the 
finished terrace after being worked 
over with harrow, drag, road ma- 


chine or some other surfacing imple- | 


ment. The whole terrace, including 
bank and depression above may be 
eight feet wide or it may be 16. The 
character of the soil, the steepness of 
the land terraced and the quantity 
of the water the terrace is expected 
to carry control the width of the ter- 
race, the height of the terrace bank 
and the depth of the water-carrying 
depression above the bank. However, 
on very steep land the Mangum ter- 
race is not practicable. The distin- 
guishing feature of this terrace is 
the broad, undulating curve of the 
surface line showing in a cross sec- 
tion, and this cannot be secured on 
a steep hillside. 


This terrace is maintained and 
strengthened every time the field is 
plowed by making the terrace bank 
the back furrow. 

When crops are planted in rows 
these should be run with a fall or 
grade sufficient to allow flowing wa- 
ter to follow the rows and not run 
across the rows. To secure this effect, 
the fall of the rows is in a direction 
opposite the fall of the terrace. Each 
row carries its water through the 
greatest distance, consistent with the 
best fall, and empties it into the ter- 
race. 

The fall of the terrace will vary 
with the quantity of water to be car- 
ried and the nature of the soil. Some 
soils are more open and porous than | 
others and less fall will answer. On | 
the other hand, some soils seem to | 
puddle and close their pores as soon 
as their surfaces become wet. In 
such cases not only a steeper fall 
should be given but the terrace bank 
and its depression should be higher 
and deeper respectively. The grade 
or fall of a terrace may vary from 
five to 25 inches per 100 feet. These 
are the extremes. On average soils 2 
grade of from eight to 14 inches ner 
100 feet will be found sufficient. The 
lower the grade that will carry the 
water, the better the terrace will 


serve its purpose. 
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Fertilizer, Sower 
For Broadcast {4 Handles 
Top-dressing ; All 
| to one Commer- 
in Rows. } cial 
200 to 4000 Ibe 


per acre. 


LOW—EASIEST TO LOAD 


Broad tires, no rutting. Quick changes from sowing 
in rows to broadcasting, also for thick and thin 
— - ~ S he “a or tengue. 
Special Large Size, Son 8 Feet F Inches Wide. 
BELGHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Box 90 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














CHEAP COTTON CAN’T BE RAISED 
. with expensive 


fertilizer. 





Send us your address for our free catalog, 
giving formulas for composting manure, cot- 
tonseed, ete. Better crops for less moncy. 

LINDSEY & SON. 


Box 22, Crystal Springs, Floyd County, Ga. 








Puts Empire Low Steel Wheels 


On Your Wagon Now 

Only $4 to have a set of Empire Low Stecl Wheels 
on your farm wagon for your heaviest hauling. 

End Ion our drudgery of high lifting at once bysend- 
ing only $la wheel! Fay by mee 4 after 30 days’ trial 
Your money right back if the wheels are not as rep- 
resented. We pay the freight both ways. 
You are not out one cent. Write ua today 
for our ‘*Dollar-a-Wheel’’ offer. 

Your name and address on a postal card 
will do. We will send you FREE a Perfect f= 
Measuring Device to measure your axles F 
with. Send for Catalog of 1912 Models of 
our Famous negate Farmers’ Handy Wag- 
ons. Addresi 


(30) 
Empire Mfg.Co., Box 541, Quincy, ill. 

















"Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 


are fast replacing the high farm ‘wagons, for 


general farm work. The reasonisplain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for od 
man and no harder for the team. One 

can do most of his farm work alone with th the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogu 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, TL. 








CEMENT DRAIN TILE 


Convert that barren land of yours into 
fertile fields by using cement drain file. 
Made in sizes from three to six inches. 
Write to-day. 

CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, 
Wilson, N. C. 














That terraces may perform their 
function to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency it is necessary that the soil 


be plowed deep and deeper, thor- 
ourhly pulverized and well filled 
with humus-forming materials. Ter- 


races and good tillage are our best 
initial conservators of water, plant 
food and the soil itself. 
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Does it Pay?— 


Reliable Saw Mill Machinery 


There are more Frick Center-Crank Engines used in the 
South than any other. Every one is liked, and selling others. 
They are mechanically built—easy steamers. 

Saw Mills with Variable Feed—Cable Drive—Heavy Man- 
drels—Improved Head Blocks and Set Works—built of the 
best suitable material and in sizes to suit any power—not ex- 
pensive to maintain—money makers. Terms to suit. 

Traction Engines and Threshers also. 








1912 Catalog Ready. 
Send For It. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 
Depository for the South, 


Salisbury, N. C. 





























HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 








UCH is written about adapting 
M the fertilizers to the crop and 
the soil, and because of this, 
many seem to think that it can be 
done with certainty and accuracy. It 
is still largely a guess, and yet, suffi- 
cient can be done in this line, if a few 
simple rules are remembered and fol- 
lowed, to obtain much greater profits 
from our fertilizers than are now ob- 
tained. 

If we assume that for average 
lands the application of about 15 
pounds of nitrogen, 48 pounds of 
available phosphoric acid and 15 
pounds of potash per acre is about as 
good a general estimate as can be 
made of the needs of our soils, then 
it will require an application of 600 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 2.5 
per cent of nitrogen (equivalent to 
3.03 per cent of ammonia) 8 per cent 
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CUT YOUR PRODUCTION COST! 


The Haynie Cotton Chopper saves more money than any feature of cotton raising. 
One farmer proved that 6 hands at $1 a day, worked 10 days, chopped 60 acres; cost, $60. 
One man and horse with Haynie Cotton Chopper, worked 10 days at $2, chopped 60 acres 


com $20, Saved $40, or double the cost of Haynie Cotton Chopper. Pays for itself first sea- 
son. Before you hire hands, write for profit raising facts on the Haynie Cotton Chopper. 
Box94E  ...ccese .. Atlanta, Ga. 
tton opper 0. “ 19E Memphis, Tenn. 
9 “ 491E  ., Fort Worth, Texas 








It is strictly a first 
class 
with detachable turner, 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. 


















Steel Beam Plow, JNE PLOW 
At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 
kinds of plowing for the 
entire year. 

Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 
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Gantt Cotton Planter, Best On Earth 


Force feed, strongly made, steel 
beams and best steel springs. 
They are used in all the cotton 
growing States, and acknowl- 
edged to be the best Cotton 
Planter made. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, 6a. 







patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributers 
are the best imple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on the 
market, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
For prices callon 
your merchant or 
write us. 





of phosphoric acid and 2.5 per cent 
of potash. If 600 pounds of a 2-8-2 
fertilizer were used there would only 
be 12 pounds of nitrogen, (equivalent 
to 14.57 pounds of ammonia), 48 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 12 
pounds of potash. 

To obtain 15 pounds of nitrogen, 
48 pounds of phosphoric acid and 15 
pounds of potash, the following ma- 
terials may be used in case the fer- 
tilizers are mixed at home. 

25 Ibs. nitrate of soda. 
175 ths. cottonseed meal. 
275 tbs. 16 per cent acid phosphate. 

25 tbs. muriate of potash. 

500 Ibs. total. 

For a ton mixture it is only neces- 
sary to multiply the amount of each 
ingredient by 4 as follows: 


25x4— 100 ths. nitrate of soda. 
175x4— 700 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 
275x4—-1,100 ths. 16 p.c. acid phos. 

25x4— 100 Ibs. muriate of potash. 


500x4—2,000 tbs. total. 


Now, if we use no nitrate of soda 
and obtain all of the 15 pounds of 
nitrogen from cottonseed meal, it 
will take 230 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. This would make a mixture of 
555 pounds instead of 500 pounds. 
It will also contain a little over a 
pound more phosphoric acid than the 
other mixture and a little less than 
a pound more potash, but these are 
not sufficient to make any material 
difference. 

If kainit is used instead of muriate 
of potash, 100 pounds will be needed. 

On land which makes. sufficient 
stalk of cotton, practically all of the 
cottonseed meal should be left out. 
On land that has grown a crop of 
peas or other legumes, there is apt to 
be sufficient growth of stalk or weed 
and little or no nitrogen should be 
applied in the fertilizer. 

On clay lands, unless the cotton 
rusts, less potash should probably be 
used, probably 10 pounds per acre is 
sufficient. But on the sandy lands 
even a little more potash may give 
better results. 

In case no nitrogen is used in the 
fertilizer at first, or if insufficient 
nitrogen is used, a side dressing of 
desig of soda may be made about 

the middle of June. The need of 
more nitrogen will be indicated by 
insufficient growth of stalk and the 
absence of that dark green color 
which indicates vigorous growth. 
From 50 to 150 pounds per acre may 
be used. 

On land where the cotton is late in 








opening or does not fruit well, but 
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HUSTLER SAV MILL Boards in one Hour- 


It is the ightest running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most durable and satisfactory Saw Mill on the mar- 
et. No other mill has so many time and labor-saving inventions all in one, at such alow price. We build 
Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing-Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for catalogue No, 20 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


makes a good growth of stalk, even 
more phosphoric acid than that indi- 
cated may be profitable and, of 
course, the nitrogen should be left 
out of the fertilizer for such land. 














We have said nothing of stable 





Standard Combination for Different 
Can Easily Make or 


FERTILIZER MIXTURES FOR COTTON. 


Soils Which the Farmer 
Buy. 


manure and legumes as fertilizers, 
but they form the best source of ni- 
trogen, because they are usually 
cheaper and also because they supply 
humus and improve the water-hold- 
ing power of the soil for feeding the 
crop in dry weather. They are adapt- 
ed to all soils where there is lack of 
available nitrogen or lack of humus. 

When should commercial fertil- 
izers be applied? Such mixtures as 
we have discussed should be put in 
the drill before planting the crop. If 
500 pounds of a fertilizer is to be 
applied it will give as good, or more 
profitable results in one application 
than in two applications, simply be- 
cause it costs less to put on one ap- 
plication than it does two. The cot- 
tonseed meal requiring time to decay 
and be put in form to feed the crops, 
and the phosphoric acid and potash 
are not leached from the soil. If all 
the nitrogen is obtained from nitrate 
of soda, which is undesirable; the 
land is very light and the season wet, 
two applications of this part of the 
fertilizer would be better. 

If ready-mixed fertilizers are used, 
it is equally easy to select one having 
the required plant foods. It is folly 
to put 400 pounds of a 2-8-2 fertil- 
izer on land that already grows suf- 
ficient stalk. The eight pounds of 
nitrogen will cost $1.50, and may be 
worse than lost, for if the land grows 
sufficient stalk without it, too great a 
growth of stalk may result from it 
and cut down the yield of fruit or 
lint. 

If no nitrogen is needed, then 320 
pounds of a fertilizer analyzing 10 
per cent phosphoric acid and 2.5 per 
cent potash will supply the 32 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and eight pounds 
of potash, or a mixture of 200 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate and 16 
pounds of muriate of potash will sup- 
ply the 32 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and the eight pounds of potash. 

These rules are not complicated or 
hard to understand. They do not 
comprise all that is known of cotton 
fertilization, but if followed much 
waste of money would be saved. 

With these rules or facts and the 
following table showing amounts of 
plant foods in 100 pounds of the ma- 
terials generally used, any man can 
fertilize his cotton more intelligently 
than has generally been done in the 
past. 


Phosphoric 
Nitrogen. Acid. Potash. 
Cottonseed meal. 5.5 Ibs 2.5 Ibs 1.5 Ibs 
Cottonseed ...... 3.1 IDs 1.3 tbs 1.2 tbs 
Nitrate of soda.. 15.5 Ibs 
Tankage ‘ 9to12 tba l1to 2ibs 
Fish-scrap 7to 9ibs 6to 8 Ibs 
Acid phosphate 12 to 16 bs 
PRIN ooo sie sede: 8 5 0: 8bb se RROD ER ete 12.5 Ibs 
PEUPIRtG OF POTABR <6 .c.6 6.00000 Ssecaa SO-0 IDS 
Sulphate of potash (high-grade).... 55.0 Ibs 





Grow Crops to Feed on the Farm. 


HE soil should be kept busy grow- 

ing different crops and in connec- 
tion with the crop rotation we should 
plan to raise plenty of rough feed 
which we can do easily and keep 
as many cows, sheep, hogs and work- 
stock as we can feed and use. We can- 
not expect to make our fields produce 
paying crops and improve their fer- 
tility without the aid of livestock. I 
have noticed the fields of men who 
keep cows and other stock and the 
only fields that are paying as they 
should are those that have the live- 
stock in connection with them. These 
fields have crimson. clover, 
wheat, oats, etc., growing green and 
flourishing in February, as you can- 
not find on the barren cotton fields 
where no livestock are kept, or are 
improving the land. 

FRED L. GIBBON. 
Charlotte, N. C.- 
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under vegetable matter. 











You are both judge and jury. 


FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT 





Fertilizing for profit means buying that element which your soil most needs without the expense of paying for 
those elements which it does not need. 


Phosphoric Acid is the element that makes the grain and fruit and you don’t sell stalks and leaves. 


The editors of The Progressive Farmer have told you, repeatedly, that few of the Southern soils need potash. They have told 
you that the air above your farm contains millions of pounds of nitrogen which you can utilize by growing Legumes and turning 


Fertilizing for profit therefore, means buying Phosphoric Acid and buying it in the cheapest form to be had. 


If we cannot prove to you that Ground Phosphate Rock is the 
cheapest source of Phosphoric Acid, we don’t want your business. 


All we ask of you is to write us and let us submit the proof. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Columbia, Tennessee. 

















Nature’s Methods and How We Can 
Improve on Them. 


ET us glance for a moment at 

nature’s method of soil-building 
as illustrated in an abandoned South- 
ern field. Nature plows and harrows 
the old field by the alternating rains 
and freezes, liberating the mineral 
elements, phosphoric acid, lime and 
potash and by the wind she sows the 
seed of pine and broomsedge, which 
struggle together until the pine, by 
the aid of its deep roots, outgrows 
the sedge. 

Nature takes a century to grow a 
forest and make the old field once 
more fertile; but man with his plows 
and harrows, aided by the action of 
water, frost, air and sunshine, can 
unlock the combination in which na- 
ture keeps her precious plant food 
and by growing the deep-rooted le- 
gumes he can draw from the stores 
of fertility below the reach of his 
plow and catch the costly nitrogen 
from the breezes that blow across his 
field, and have, in 10 years, a soil 
richer than the newly cleared forest. 

To draw yet another illustration 
from nature. We have all observed 
that the greenest, best fruited corn 
or cotton, grows where an old wash 
has been filled or an old terrace 
plowed down and that a stalk that 
grows where a stump has been taken 
out keeps its vigor after its shallow- 
er rooted neighbors are withered by 
heat and drouths. 

Let us try to duplicate these con- 
ditions all over our farms by deep 
plowing and subsoiling, which, in 
connection with the humus from our 
grains and legumes, will form our 
best insurance against drouth. 

AGNEW WEBSTER. 

Greenville, S. C. 





Manure is the Best Fertilizer. 


HAVE every available part of land 

not in cultivation that will do for 
grazing purposes pastured with cat- 
tle or other stock, in order to bring 
growth off of these lands into lot 
every night, where it is stored on 
manure heaps under sheds. until 
hauled out on fields. Have a good 
per cent af cultivated lands growing 
legumes, such as peas, crimson clov- 
er and lespedeza. These will restore 
nitrogen and humus to the soil. I 
feed these roughage crops to stock, 
thereby replenishing the manure 
heap. Instead of selling my cotton- 
seed, I feed them mixed with meal to 
cattle and let them manufacture a 
fertilizer that is superior to any com- 
mercial fertilizer to build up land. 

In winter and spring I broad- 
cast all manure on fields. I never 
put in drills, much waste of time 
and not half the benefit as broad- 
casted. If I have crimson clover, I 
broadcast on it. Will increase the 
frowth of clover to turn under just 
before planting time. I always plant 
peas in corn or sow them. By these 





practical methods I have restored 
fertility to lands in a very few years 
that have doubled and trebled in 
production. I use commercial ferti- 
lizer to increase the yields of cotton, 
but they won’t build up lands. 
J- P. MAUNEY. 
Ripley, Miss. 





How Proper Plowing and Prepara- 
tion Help. 

HE kind of treatment land re- 
ceives at the time of, and after 
plowing has much to do with soil 
fertility. Poor soil may be made 
better every time it is plowed, or 
rich soil may be made poorer, as 
the case may be. The right kind 
of plowing done at the right time, 
is ‘‘manure’’ to any land. No man 
can plow right, who does not have 
the right kind of power and the right 
kind of an implement, but with these 
necessary equipments, in the hands 
of the right kind of a man, land 
can be cultivated every year and 
each year rendered more productive. 
I do not mean by this, that you can 
crop your land year after year, tak- 
ing everything off, and still the land 
will improve, or even retain its or- 
iginal fertility. I would no more ex- 


pect my horse to keep fat without |; 


feed and attention than I would my 
land to remain fertile without that 
food and attention necessary for it. 

Deep plowing unlocks and brings 
up the plant food down deep in the 
hard clay. When these plant food 
elements are brought where they 
come in contact with light, heat, air 
and moisture they then, sooner or la- 
ter become available. Then has not 
your land become richer? 

Where land is plowed shallow 
there can be but little plant food 
available. Again, shallow plowing 
renders land much more liable to 
wash. 

I believe land is not only protected, 
but is much improved by having a 
cover crop of some kind on it through 
the winter season, and land plowed 
and sowed tq a crop of legumes in 
the spring and summer is not only 
protected, but is likewise improved 
in its fertility, but land left naked 
through the hot season of the year 
becomes sun-burned and is thereby 
made less productive. 

Soil well pulverized before the crop 
is planted is much more productive 
than cloddy land or any kind left 
with an uneven surface, because the 
plant food already in the land is 
made more accessible and the little 
root feeders, which literally fill the 
ground, can better gather nourish- 
ment from both earth and air. Lan 
thoroughly plowed and thorougtk 
pulverized before planting is not on 
rendered more fertile from a natuf: 
stand-point, but is in far better e 
dition to receive whatever artificial 
fertilizing you may wish to apply. 

J. L; McNEER. 

Randleman, N. C. 
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TOBACCO 


No crop gives better returns for using the 
right kind of fertilizer than does tobacco. 


POTASH 


Both quantity and quality are improved by properly 
balanced fertilizers containing Potash in the form of 
Sulfate—Muriate and Kainit will not do. The amount 
of Sulfate of Potash should be from 200 to 250 pounds 
peracre. This would mean 1000 to 1250 pounds 
per acre of 4-5-10 goods. 

Many so-called ‘‘tobacco fertilizers” are merely 
ordinary, general-purpose mixed goods, containing 
chlorides which injure the quality of the leaf. 
on goods free from chlorides and containing 10 to 12 
4 per cent. Potash, or supplement the manure with 
” 300 to 400 pounds acid phosphate and 200 to 250 
pounds Sulfate of Potash. 


Write to us for prices of Potash Salts and for free 

book containing fertilizer formulas and dtrections, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 

Continental Bldg., Balti e Monad 

Whitney Central Bank Bldg., New Orleans 
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GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most economical and only 
permanent source of PHOS- 
PHORUS for use in building up 
poor soils and maintaining the 
fertility of good soils. 


4 
\. 
4 

Write Me For Information and Prices. 


JOHN RUHM, Jr. 
MT. PLEASANT, - - TENNESSEE. 
Ground Rock Branch of 
RUHM PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY, 


Miners and Shippers of Tennessee Phosphate 
Rock. 








If Lime Is 
What You Want 








The BEST is most economi- 
cal. Send for sample and 
delivered prices of our fine- 
ly ground pure lime rock. 
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BLUE RIDGE LIME CO. 
FLETCHER, - NORTH CAROLINA 
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solves many farm troubles. 
Have a water supply without 


A Water 
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RIFE RAM 


Costs little to install—nothing to operate. Raises 

water 30 feet for every foot of fall. Will supply 
pneumatic tanks against 100-lb. pressure. Pumps 
automatically day and night, winter and summer. 
Fully guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, 
pond, or spring within 
marmile write for plans, 
book and trial offer, 
FREE. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. 

2120 Trinity Building, 

NEW YORK, 























Dr. Tait Butler, Editor of This 1 
Paper, Says : 


“GROUND LIMESTONE is 
bound to be the Best and most 
Economical source of lime for 
agricultural purposes in the fu- 
ture, and whenever it is avail- 
able ata reasonable price, I will 
boom it, FOR WE NEED IT 
VERY MUCH.” 


We are now ready to supply you 
with the Ground Limestone at 
very reasonable cost, f. 0. b. your 
station. Not only that, but we are 


duct of highest quality, practically 
free from moisture and all worth- 
less substances. And it is not a 
by-product. 

All you have to do is to write us 
a card, today, and we will send |f} 
you complete information, with 
sample. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO. 


FLETCHER, N. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


s the basis of all good farming. Write for bul-% 
letin by the best authority in the United States.+ 
on Lime onthe Farm and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ete. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


























POWHATAN LIME CO., +: Strasburg, Va. 









AGRICULTURAL LIME. 


The government and experiment stations advo- 
cate the use of LIME to increase the productive- 
ness of the soil. Most soils need LIME. We man- 
ufacture a LIME containing the proper analysis to 















ise. QUA ns PRICES RIGHT. 
pee eet sample and prices, 

SCIOTO LIME & STONE COMPANY 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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The American Agricultural 


Chemical Company Fertilizers 
INSURE LARGER CROPS AND 
IMPROVED SOILS 


Factories located throughout the North and 


West. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Southern Factories and Sales Offices at 


COLUMBIA, S. C, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








How Readers Have Improved Their Soils. 




















The explanation is simple: 


they ae made with the great- 
care and every ingred- 


ient has to pass 


of our own laboratories; 
theres no hit or miss’about 
Royster Fertilizers. 
Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere / 
F.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO, 
SALES OFFICES 


Columbia,S.C. 
Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. SpartanburgS.C. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Norfolk. Va. Tarboro, N.C. 


Macon, Ga. 
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sown in Unknown peas. 
| blanched severely in places; the mow 








REDEEMING AN OLD FIELD. 


How a Patch of Poor Land Has Been 
Brought Up to Profitable Yields. 





Y brother and I have a thirteen- 


acre field. The field is what is 
commonly known as flat ‘‘piney- 
woods” land, and is similar to the 


major part of the uplands of central 
eastern North Carolina. The soil is 
about ten inches deep, of a dark, 
waxy texture, very susceptible to 
packing and baking by rains and the 
sun, thus rendering it rather difficult 
to keep in proper tillage in abnormal 
seasons. Beneath the ten inches or 
so of soil is found from 12 to 18 feet 
of variously natured clay, then quick- 
sand and everlasting water. This 
land in its virgin estate will yield 
scarcely anything, though when once 
improved gives excellent returns. 

Our field is so level that it is 
rather difficult to keep water from 
standing on it in places in wet sea- 
sons. Its condition had become so 
wretched that an ordinary applica- 
tion of standard guano would have 
no visible effects on any crop. In 
fact, parts of it had become utterly 
barren. And, as the field lay near 
the house, also on the road, thus be- 
ing a “sore sight’? not only to our- 
selves, but likewise to the traveling 
public, we became ashamed and 
vowed something had to be done 
to it. 

In 1907 we put it in corn, with 250 
pounds of 9-2-3 guano per acre. The 
corn grew finely to shoulder high, 
then blanched up and fell down, 
making five or six bushels of shriv- 
eled corn to the acre. That fall we 
seeded it to rye. The rye made a 
scanty crop, was plowed in the next 
summer and the field sown in peas 
(same guano being used as under 
the corn. The peas made a luxu- 
riant growth of 10 inches, then turn- 
ed yellow, shed and died. 


January, 1909, we deepened the 
ditches around the field, and a num- 
ber of water-furrows, four feet wide, 
clear across the field were plowed in 
and carted out. Then the land was 
broken with a two-horse plow deep 
enough to show a slight coloring of 
clay over the surface of the field. 
Twelve hundred pounds of rock-lime 
was broadcasted to an acre, then 
thoroughly cut with a disk har- 
row, and in March re-broken with a 
one-horse plow. The last of April it 
was planted, very level, in Texas 
Storm King cotton. The rows were 
three and a half feet wide, and 800 
pounds of 6-3-3 guano an acre was 
used in the drill. 

The field was gone over several 
times with a weeder just before and 
after the cotton came up. It was 
then given eight shallow cultivations, 
the common sweep-plow being used, 
and the plowings were regulated by 
the rains, sometimes following in 
three days of each other. At the 
last plowing, July 25, 100 pounds 
equal parts of nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of potash was applied per 
acre. The yield of seed cotton was 
1,500 pounds per acre. 

The next year the field was again 
broken into the clay and the water- 
furrows reopened. The 10th of April 
it was planted in Davis Prolific corn 
and cultivated similar as was the cot- 
ton of the year before. No manure 
of any kind was used, and at the last 
plowing it was sown in peas. Owing 
to the ravages of the budworms dur- 
ing the cold spring a poor stand was 
obtained, and a 15 days’ rain in June 
caused it to blanch badly. It made 
20 bushels an acre. 

The corn was followed with yellow 
rust-proof oats, sown by hand and 
plowed in. They made 30 bushels 
an acre. After the oats were har- 
vested (last summer) the field was 
The peas 








of hay was about one ton an acre. No 
manure of any kind was used on 
either the oats or peas. 

This year the field will be put in 
cotton again, using Cook, the best 
variety for our section. We shall 
break the land into the yellow dirt, 
reopen the water-furrows, and as 
the blanch on the peas last summer 
showed that it was still too sour in 
places, another application of lime 
will be given it; and 1,000 pounds 
of home-mixed 6-4-4 guano an acre 
will be used under the cotton when 
planted. The cotton will be planted 
and cultivated similar as it was three 
years ago. WADE CALDWELL. 

Goldsboro, N. C. 





FIFTEEN BUSHELS TO THE ACRE 
OR FIFTY? 


This Is The Difference That Can 
Kasily be Made in a Few Years by 
the Handling of the Land. 


ERTILITY does not mean an 

abundance of nitrogen, phospho- 
rus and potash, but productive pow- 
er. All of these elements may be 
present, but unless they are avail- 
able as plant food, the land will not 
be productive. 

There are five essentials to a fer- 
tile soil which are as follows: 

Deep plowing, rotation of crops, 
stable and green manures, lime 
and commercial fertilizers. 

Knowing that in most lands there 
is but little more nitrogen, phospho- 
ric acid and potash in the surface 
soil than in the subsoil, it is neces- 
sary for us to plow deeper and bring 
the elements up and by proper til- 
lage, the action of the weather, etc., 
add much available plant food to the 
soil. Deep plowing at the right time 
and properly done, not only adds 
plant food to the soil, but makes its 
capacity for holding water much 
greater, and therefore more drouth- 
resisting. 

If every farmer in the country 
had followed a systematic rotation in 
which legumes played an important 
part, the farms in the Southern 
States would no doubt produce 100 
per cent more than they do to-day. 
I know a farm upon which I have 
never known a legume to be raised. 
The crops have been corn, followed 
by wheat or oats, or left bare. That 
farm won’t produce 15 bushels of 
corn per acre. Less than a mile 
from this farm is one upon which a 
systematic rotation has been carried 

that will produce 50 to 75 bushels 
of corn per acre. These farms are 
in the same valley and of the same 
nature. 


Those who have for years fed all 
the roughage produced on the farm, 
and handled the manure properly, 
need not worry about green ma- 
nures. But, if we have not, we can 
not produce manure fast enough to 
give to every field a liberal applica- 
tion, and we must resort to green 
manures. I prefer the winter lc- 
gumes, crimson clover and vetch. 
(The high price of vetch seed makes 
it almost prohibitive). I have no 
trouble in growing these. I sow 
erimson clover in corn at last culti- 
vation, sometimes with buckwheat 
and sometimes alone. Have never 
failed to get a stand. I would use 
a liberal amount of phosphate and 
lime on poor soils in sowing crimson 
clover. Rye is valuable for winter 
pasture and can be profitably plowed 
under in the spring to be followed ‘iy 
cowpeas, soy beans or corn. 

When corn is to be followed by 
wheat, oats or rye for a grain crop, 
cowpeas should be sown in corn at 
last cultivation and disked thorough- 
ly after the corn is in shocks. 

There is but little soil in this sec- 
tion that does not need an applica- 
tion of lime. Ground limestone is 
preferred. Land where green ma- 
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nures have been turned under neces< 
sarily need a liberal application of 
lime and marked results can be seen 
when it is used. 

Many farmers believe that green 
manures, stable manure, and lime are 
sufficient and that no commercial fer- 
tilizers should be used. Most soils 
are deficient in phosphoric acid and 
some in potash. I use 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and muriate of pot- 
ash liberally on my small grain 
crops. I have never used finely 
ground rock phosphate, but I am 
convinced that it can be profitably 
used with stable manure and green 
crops plowed under. The humic 
acid will make the phosphorus avail- 
able. I expect to use some this year. 

I always keep in view the produc- 
ing of the highest possible yields, 
and the conservation and improve- 
ment of the soil. I hope to make 
better crops each succeeding year. 

T. J DAVIS 

Hidson, Tenn. 





How a Poor Hill Was Redeemed. 


AST year at a farmers’ meeting 

in Athens, Ga., this question 
was asked: ‘‘Suppose I come into pos- 
session of a piece of land run down 
and depleted of every kind of plant 
food to the point of exhaustion, how 
should I commence so I could build 
up the land and at the same time be 
able to live from the land?”’ 


This is the situation that con- 
fronts a large majority of the farm- 
ers in our Southland to-day. 


Had I been answering this ques- 
tion, I would have told how I had 
taken an old Georgia red hill in just 
this shape and in four years had it 
producing paying crops. 

My first spring I terraced it with 
an improved farm level so that the 
water would gently drain both ways 
from the steepest parts with just 
enough fall so as not to let the water 
run-at any place, but to eddy along 
slowly. I then broke the land be- 
tween as deep as I could with the 
light team I had. Wanted to plant 
to peas, but knew I could not hope 
to get a crop on land as thirsty as it 
was, so I sowed it thickly in sorghum 
seed and with the aid of a little acid 
phosphate, I let it go. Sorghum in 
some parts barely got six inches 
high, but it shaded the land and at 
the same time grew more vegetable 
matter than any other plant. In the 
early fall:this was turned under and 
harrowed fine and seeded to rye 
which was turned under the second 
spring as a cover crop, and the land 
put to cowpeas with a little potash 
and acid. With the aid of the decay- 
ing sorghum and rye, there was 
enough moisture in the land to make 
a fine crop of peas. I sold enough 
seed peas to pay expenses the second 
year and more besides. 

In the fall these peas were turned 
under and seeded to rye again as a 
cover crop. In the spring of the 
third year this land was put to corn 
and sowed thickly to peas at last cul- 
tivation. Corn made about 30 bush- 
els per acre. After harvesting corn 
the land was again turned to rye as 
a cover and in the spring of the 
fourth year it was put in cotton 
Which averaged 1,400 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. 

I know there is a deep-seated pre- 
judice in the South against putting 
sorghum on land, even good land, 
but I will say that this is an error. 
On the other hand, it will produce 
more vegetable matter on poor land 
than any thing else, and this turned 
under, the wonderful process of hu- 
mus-making begins and this is the 
bed-rock of all soil building. Once 
you get decaying matter in the soil 
you will have moisture and can use 
the legumes and the rest is compara- 
tively easy. 

This may not be the very best way 
to build soil fertility, but I dare say 
it is one of the cheapest for the cot- 
ton-ridden farmer of the South, with 


few, if any, livestock save the mules 
necessary to cultivate the crops. 
V. L. COLLIER. 
Meansville, Ga. 





Four Essentials in Making Fertile 
Soil. 


| paca been farming at least 2¢ 
years and I find that there are 
four essentials in the making of @ 
fertile soil. 

The first one is drainage. Muck 
of our land has natural drainage an¢ 
this problem does not enter. Other 
land is wet, water-soaked-: We 
know what that means. Air cannot 
enter to make the inert plant food 
available. We cannot plant in sea-~- 
son and cultivate as wg should. The 
soil is water-seaied when we want 
it to be active. Such land must have 
drainage. Most piants want a well- 
drained soil if they are to be grown 
with profit. 

The second requirement is that the 
soil be sweet. Very much tand is 
acid. Lime your land if the soil 
is acid, and do it quickly. This is 
the second essential, and there is no 
way of getting around an essential 

The third consideration in the im- 
provement of soils is organic mat- 
ter. If there was an abundance of 
manure on.all farms this factor in 
soil-building would need little con- 
sideration. When the manure was 
rotted in the soil it would improve 
the texture of the ground, and assist 
in holding moisture and add plant 
food. When the supply of manures 
is light I use it to grow heavy sod 
for plowing down. I have found that 
using manure in this way doubles its 
efficiency by making a heavy growth 
of roots and aftermath to be used for 
feeding succeeding crops in the rota- 
tion. 

The grasses can furnish a large 
amount of organic matter to land 
and would be soil builders if used 
aright. The chief trouble is that we 
do not fertilize grass sods so that 
they will be heavy, and do not plow 
them down when heavy. 


I am learning that it pays better 
to fertilize a sod than to fertilize 
the crop following the grass. The 
investment makes double returns. I 
always aim to give more organic mat- 
ter to the soil; it is the life-giving 
factor. 

The fourth essential is available 
plant food. I always find it a pretty 
good rule to meet the requirements 
of the soil for phosphoric acid in a 
liberal fashion and then to inquire 
further into the soil’s needs. It is 
a poor policy to put labor and seed 
upon land that is left deficient in 
available plant food. 

R. P. ALEXANDER. 

Goode’s Ferry, Va. 





A Quick Way to Restore Old Fields. 

HAVE found that the quickest way 

to bring up an old run-down field 
is to plow it deeply, harrow well and 
sow or drill cow peas, fertilizing well 
with_acid phosphate. When the peas 
are turning yellow, disk them all in 
and sow to oats in October. Top. 
dress oats with stable manure during 
the winter and you will have a fine 
lot of feed and can still grow a crop 
of late corn after the oats. Lay-by 
corn with crimson clover and you’re 
almost sure of a catch. 

With a good growth of clover to 
plow under, we are well on our way 
towards better lands. 

AGNEW WEBSTER. 

treenville, S-. C. 





As the feeding capacity of the 
plant varies with the extent of its 
root system, the seed-bed should be 
made as fine as possible, so the deli- 
eate roots will find practically no 
resistance to development in any 
direction, yet will come in contact 
with soil particles on every side.— 
Charles S. Wadsworth, Arletta, 
Wash. 


| 
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FREE-Farmers 1912 Year Boo 


You and every other farmer should have a copy of our Farmers’ 
Year Book. It will tell you of the cultivation and fertilization of 
nearly every Southern crop. Experienced farmers and agricultural 
experts have put into this book the most approved, practical methods 
that will make profits for those who follow them. 

Hundreds of Southern farmers have written in this book how they 
have succeeded, by using 


Virginia-Carolina ~> 


High-Grade 
| 
Fertilizers ) 
in making big money out of their farms. Write for one of these books 
if your dealer has not one to give you. Not a single farmer, desiring 
to produce more on his farm, should be without it. It costs you nothing 


and the suggestions and information contained in it may be worth 
many dollars to you. 


SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S.C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N.C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. Winston-Salem, N, GC, 























. 4 Now is the time to 
Land Lime apply it 
C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience 
and economy in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write for prices 
delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


























Nature Showed a Farmer 
r— BUT HE WOULDN’T BELIEVE 








The farmer turned under a crop of weeds or cowpeas and found 
his soil to have become acid. It was Nature’s way of showing him 
that she operated her own acid plant, but he would’t believe. 


He bought lime to correct the acidity of the soil, and then paid the 
Fertilizer manufacturer to treat his Phosphate Rock with acid and 
paid twice as much per ton for half as much Phosphoric Acid as the 
Raw Phosphate Rock contained. 


Don’t let the Spiel of the Fertilizer salesman drown the still small 
voice of Nature. We furnish you the Phosphoric Acid. Nature 
will do the rest. Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE C0. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE. 





























THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
fin your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 
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it, and we will tell you why.) 


q \nas ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
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OUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


Up to January 20th, 1912, 50 per cent. more Cole Planters and Distributors 
have been sold and shipped than ever before. Who are buying these ma- 
chines? They are farmers who have used the Cole or have seen it at work in 
a neighbor’s field. They know what it will do. The Cole sells best where it is 
most used. Have you used the Cole, or seen it at work? If not, write to us 
at once, and we will give you the chance to try it in your own field without 
any risk to you. 


Why is it that the low price of cotton affects the sale of Cole machines so 
little? It is because the Cole plants other crops as well as cotton, and because 
it saves more labor, and does more and better work than any other planter, 
and because farmers need that kind of planter most when money is scarce and 
labor is short. You save money when you buy the Cole. Let its work 
prove it to you. 


Make 1912 Your Best Year 


You can doit. The prospect for 1912 for wide-awake, diversified farming 
is splendid. (We can not explain it here, but we believe it is true. Write for 
Of course you can succeed without a Cole plant- 
er, but you can do better with it. It will prove a great help to you. More than 
100,000 farmers say that the Cole saves labor and makes money for them. It 
will prove a great help to you. 


Cole machines sell for the same prices everywhere. 
same fair and square deal. Only selected merchants are allowed to sell Cole 
machines. This is for your protection as well as ours. Some merchants com- 
plain that the retail price does not allow them enough profit. We think their 
profit is reasonable, and we are going to stand by the farmer. 


Every man gets the 


Let us co-operate. Let us encourage and help each other. That is the way 
for us all to prosper. This is our letter to you. Now you write to us. We will 
send you a catalogue free, and give you information that ought to be valuable 
to you. 


If you do not know the Cole merchant in your county, write us for his name. 
He will guarantee Cole machines, and he will treat you right. 


The old Blue-back says ‘‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ So don’t put 


it off. Do it now. 
THE COLE M°&. C6. 
Box 300 “HARLOTTE, N. C. 





—**Thick’’ Or *¢Thin’’ 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
single seed at a time, vniform distances of one to 
five inches apart as you set theplanter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


\ LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” Corn 





and Cotton Planter 





big yields at low cost and gives fullstands without waste. Positive force feed brings seed out in 
lain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Posttively 
blants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
regularity. Easily and accurately set to plant at any ‘depth, in furrow,ona level orona ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name ona postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment, $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
LEDBET”’ TER We'll prepay the freight. Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
er money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY - 811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








A PAGE OF FERTILIZER INFORMATION. 











Wilmington, N. C. and other points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 











GASOLINE ENGINES ARE DEPENDABLE. they always 


cs finish the job. Don’t break down or act balky when you can 
least afford a delay. Loss of time to yourself and men makes 
< J the so-called cheap engines the most expensive. You are as- 
sured the best of material and workmanship in an Otto. They 
have been the standard everywhere for 36 years. Own the 
best, it is the cheapest, the most satisfactory. Descriptive bulletin mailed 
upon request if you state size that interests you. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS 3311 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIX FERTILIZERS AT HOME. 


The Work Can Be Economically Done 
by the Farmer. 


HE greatest advantage of the 
home-mixing of fertilizers is that 
we know the source from which our 
plant food is derived. A general 
knowledge: of the relative availabil- 
ties of the different sources of plant 
food is very important. Other ad- 
vantages of home-mixing are that 
high-grade raw materials bring about 
a saving in transportation and in 
hauling. It is unfortunate that the 
trade demands low-grade fertilizers, 
such as 8.85-2-2 and 8-2%-1l. The 
former has become known as “‘stand- 
ard,’ and the latter as ‘‘high-grade’”’ 
in many sections. The manufacturers 
are not to blame for the fact that 
they have to use a filler to reduce 
the percentage composition of their 
fertilizers to meet the demand. Yet, 
when this filler is used, the farmer 
pays freight on and hauls the in- 
creased weight and still has just the 
same amount of plant food. There is 
a further saving of from $3 to $5 
per ton, and, in some instances even 
more, by doing the mixing at home. 
The question naturally comes up— 
can the mixing be thoroughly done 
on the farm? To answer this ques- 
tion, I will give certain data that was 
obtained when the mixing was done 
under farm conditions and the un- 
mixed materials and the mixtures 
analyzed. This work was done un- 
der the direction of the writer on 
the farm of Mr. W. C- Brant in Col- 
leton County, South Carolina, dur- 
ing the spring of 1910. 


There being no tight floor avail- 
able in any outhouse, we made as 
tight a floor as possible under a 
shed; surrounding this floor, which 
was about 8x12 feet, on three sides 
with 12-inch boards. The desired 
amounts of kainit, or muriate of pot- 
ash, were poured on the middle of 
this floor and pounded. The nitrate 
of soda ~as then poured on the floor, 
and smilarly pulverized, then the 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate, 
or whatever other n-sterials used, 
were added to the pile. One man 
then began shoveling towards a cor- 
ner of the enclosure and at the same 
time another stirred with a hoe. 
This was continued until the entire 
mass of mater «: had been raked and 
shoveled over to one corner. It was 
tien raked and shoveled to the op- 
posite corner and once diagonally 
across the box. By this time the mix- 
ture had assumed a uniform appear- 
ance, and was returned to the same 
sacks from which the unmixed ma- 
terials had been taken. Twelve hun- 
dred pounds makes a good batch for 
two men to handle, and two men 
should thoroughly mix six tons per 
day. Allowing 75 cents per day per 
man, this would make the mixing 25 
cents per ton. 


The materials were weighed when 
less than a sack was used; when one 
or more sacks were used, they were 
counted at the weights marked on 
the sacks, the desire being to keep 
all operations under farm conditions. 


Formula No. 1— 


Phos. acid. Ammonia. Potash. 
Should contain. 12.13 1.82 5.77 
(theore tically) 
Mixture analyzed 12.74 1.84 5.83 
Formula No. 2— 
Should contain.. 11.84 2.58 3.00 
(theoretically) 
Mixture analyzed 11.77 2.76 3.01 
Formula No. 3— 
Should contain.. 13.18 2.21 5.70 
(theoretically) 
Mixture analyzed 13.33 1.99 5.60 


These mixtures were applied be- 
fore planting, and later a liberal top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda was used, 
which accounts for low per cents of 
nitrogen equivalent to ammonia in 
the mixtures. From the results ob- 
tained by the analysis of these three 














mixtures, it is shown that home-mix- 





ing can be thoroughly and econom- 
ically done under farm conditions. 
tT. By REITS, 
Chemist, South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 





How to Calculate the Value of a 
Fertilizer. 


HE value of cottonseed meal as a 

fertilizer, compared with other 

fertilizers, can be easily calculated if 
we remember just a few facts: 

First, cottonseed meal contains 6.6 
pounds of nitrogen, or 7.5 pounds of 
ammonia; 2.8 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 1.8 pounds of potash in 
every 100 pounds. 

Nitrogen may be estimated at 18c. 
a pound, phosphoric acid at 5c. a 
pound, and potash at 5%c. a pound. 
Some value nitrogen at 20c. a pound. 
These same prices may also be taken 
as approximately correct for mixed 
commercial fertilizers. 

With these facts we find a ton of 
cottonseed meal has the following 
value as a fertilizer: 
6.6x20—132 tbs. of nitrogen 

Bul Ur. 5a ati NU ereerer he) ene 
2.8x20 56 tbs. of phosphoric 





BOA AE GOiss oss 0-60 6 8% 2.80 
1.8x20—36 Ibs. potash, at 

SOC e si eleae en's renee A 1.98 

yi 05 2] Pe a $28.54 


Now let us figure the value of a 
ton of 3-8-2 fertilizer on the same 
basis. The figures 3-8-2 mean that 
there is 3 Ibs. of nitrogen, 8 tbs. of 
phosphoric acid, and 2 Ibs. of potash 
in every 100 pounds of this fertilizer. 
3x20—60 Ibs. of nitrogen, at 





PERS Ga aay sie Vbco 6 Se 'nise ce Pye hes Beeb 3 $10.80 
8x20—160 Ibs. of phosphoric 
MCIG, BO OGs5..5)4.56. OS ersnes dias 8.00 
2x20—40 Ibs. of _— at 
1 COM a ge a Gesiase 2.20 
fo) Cae Ree ace $21.00 


In deciding which to buy, the value 
of any other fertilizer may be esti- 
mated in the same way. 

For instance, let us compare the 
values of a ton of 14 per cent and a 
ton of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
on this basis: 

16 per cent—16x20—320 tbs. 


phosphoric acid, at 5c.. - $16.00 
14 per cent—14x20—280 tbs. 
phosphoric acid, at 5c..... 14.00 


If 16 per cent acid phosphate can 
be bought for $16 a ton, while $14.50 
is charged for a ton of 14 per cent 
acid phosphate, or if $14 is charged 
for a ton of 14 per .cent acid phos- 
phate while a ton of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate can be bought for $15.50, 
the 16 per cent goods is the cheaper 
in each case. 

In buying the fertilizers this year, 
let use this method of determining 
which is the best value for the money 
paid and stop buying the one that is 
cheapest per ton without regard to 
what it contains. 





Some Popular Fertilizer Combi- 
nations. 


i* IT is desired to apply 10 pounds 
of phosphoric acid or 10 per cent 
for every two pounds, or 2 per cent 
of nitrogen in the cotton fertilizer, 
which is probably not far from right 
for this crop, it will require 187% 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, 200 pounds of 15 per cent 
acid phosphate and 214 pounds of 14 
per cent acid phosphate to 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. Or in 
round numbers, 185 pounds of 16 
per cent acid, 200 pounds of 15 per 
cent acid, or 215 pounds of 14 per 
cent acid phosphate. A very good 
mixture is 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, or to make a ton mixture 
from 650 to 700 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal to 1,350 to 1,300 pounds of 
acid phosphate. 

If a little more nitrogen is desired, 
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a popular mixture is 800 pounds of 
cottonseed meal to 1,200 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate. 

If some nitrate of soda is used, 
take out about 21-3 pounds of 
cottonseed meal for every one pound 
of nitrate of soda added. If tankage, 
containing 9.75 per cent nitrogen, is 
used, instead of cottonseed meal, one 
pound of the tankage will be equal 
to one and a half pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. 

In the States east of western Ala- 
bama, especially on sandy lands, or 
anywhere on land on which the cot- 
ton rusts, from 100 to 200 pounds 
of kainit, or 25 to 50 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash should be added to 
the amounts of the above mixtures 
put on one acre. . 

For one acre, 200 to 250 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 300 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and 25 
to 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
make a liberal application. 





The Two Common Sources of 
Nitrogen. 


ITRATE of soda as found on the 

market contains from 15 to 15% 
pounds of nitrogen in 100 pounds. 
Cottonseed meal contains about six 
and a half pounds of nitrogen in 
100 pounds. 

There is little difference in the val- 
ue of a pound of nitrogen in these 
materials. Counting 15% pounds 
of nitrogen in 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and estimating the cost of 
100 pounds at $2.30, a pound of ni- 
trogen will cost 14.84 cents. Count- 
ing six and a half pounds of nitro- 
gen in 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and estimating meal at $1.40 a 
hundred, a pound of nitrogen in cot- 
tonseed meal costs 21-54 cents; but 
if we deduct the value of the potash 
at five and a half cents a pound, and 
the phosphoric acid at four and a half 
cents a pound, which are contained 
in the cottonseed meal, a pound of 
nitrogen only costs 18.54 cents. Ni- 
trate of soda has the advantage when 
quick action is desired, and the dis- 
advantage of being more readily 
leached out of the soil, or out of 
reach of the plant roots, or requir- 
ing more frequent application. 

Cottonseed meal has the advantage 
of being less easily lost by leaching 
and for ordinary season growing 
crops only one application is gener- 
ally necessary. 


Where Fish Scrap Comes From. 


IRGINIA, in her fisheries, has a 

source of fertilizer not enjoyed 
or possessed by many other States 
in the Union, and by no other State 
to such an extent. The Menhaden 
fisheries of Virginia represent a year- 
ly catch of 500,000,000 fish, good 
only for oil and for fish scrap or fer- 
tilizer. The annual catch is estimated 
at a value of $1,000,000, of which 
one-fourth represents the value of 
the oil, and the balance the value of 
the fertilizer. Fish scrap, the residue 
after the oil is pressed out, makes a 
most excellent fertilizer. In fact, it 
is really better to use the scrap on 
the soil than to use the fish entire, 
as used to be done years ago. It is 
very rich in nitrogen, and makes its 
presence felt under any of the crops, 
and also makes its presence smelt 
to all within its near vicinity. It is 
so powerful that the melon growers 
use it to free their vines from the 
pests that trouble them. 

A. JEFFERS. 








What Tankage is Worth. 


ANKAGE is a good material for 

furnishing nitrogen in the ferti- 
lizer mixture. It is a variable pro- 
duct and should be bought chiefly 
on the basis of the nitrogen it con- 
tains, but the amount of phosphoric 
acid should also be considered. In 
estimating its value the nitrogen may 
be valued at 18 cents a pound and 
the phosphoric acid at about four 


and a half cents a pound. For in- 
stance, tankage containing 12 per 
cent of nitrogen and 2 per cent of 
phosphoric acid would, on such a 
basis, be worth $45 per ton, while a 
tankage with 10 per cent of nitrogen 
and 1.5 per cent of phosphoric acid 
would only be worth $37.35 per ton. 





Using Cottonseed -as a Fertilizer. 


OTTONSEED may be used for fer- 

tilizer if put out in the drill so 
early that they will not sprout and 
grow. There may be some loss in 
such a method, but it amounts to 
little. 

They may also be mixed with any 
material like stable manure, or pine 
straw, or woods mold and wet and 
allowed to heat. Or they may be 
crushed. 

To balance cottonseed for fertili- 
zer, requires about 1,000 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate to a ton 
of seed. 

But it will pay better usually to 
sell the seed and buy cottonseed 
meal, tankage, or nitrate of soda. 
This will certainly be true as regards 
cottonseed meal if it be fed, the ma- 
nure carefully saved and put on the 
land ~ 

It is rare that 13400 to 1,500 
pounds of cottonseed meal cannot 
be obtained for a ton of seed. This 
gives 400 to 500 pounds of meal to 
pay for the hauling and the meal is 
more satisfactory, both for feeding 
and for fertilizer. 





Kainit or Muriate? 


T REQUIRES four pounds of kai- 

nit to contain as much potash as 
one pound of muriate of potash. The 
freight and cost of handling to the 
farm and the handling are, there- 
fore, nearly four times as much on 
the kainit as on the muriate, per 
pound of actual potash. 

A pound of potash in muriate will 
usually cost just a little more than 
a pound of potash in kainit; but if 
the distance from the seaport is con- 
siderable or if the haul from the 
station to the farm is not short, the 
greater cost in getting kainit to the 
farm will much more than balance 
the slightly higher price of the pot- 
ash in muriate at the seaport. Use 
muriate of potash and save freight 
charges and cost in handling. 





A Warning to Fertilizer Buyers. 


T IS now time we are about to 

buy our fertilizer. Let’s be 
thoughtful, paying for it with cash 
if we can. 

Maybe many of us can borrow the 
money at 6-per cent, thereby saving 
from 4 to 10 per cent. If you can’t 
pay cash or borrow, buy very light 
and arrange to pay one-half Decem- 
ber 15th, other June 15th, if we can. 
Catch the idea? If we can borrow 
the money at 6 per cent, we can 
keep it 12 months from date. Then 
the chances are we can pay the in- 
terest ahd move up date if we de- 
sire. 

I believe that now that most of 
us have paid our guano bill with low 
cotton—guano bought at a high 
price last spring, while cotton was 
high—we are rather slow to buy 
guano, and the dealers have another 
great supply of guano on hand for us 
this spring. So I think they are 
using the same money we have just 
paid them to bull the price of cotton 
at present to encourage us in buying 
the desired amount of fertilizer. 

Watch that we be not overtaken in 
this fault, and next fall reap what 
we have sown to our sorrow. 


H. A. PARKER. 
Pinetown, N. C. 





Your esteemed book premium, ‘Fe 
tilizing for Profit,’’ received. It is —.- 
deed very instructive and my neigh ors 
like it very much.—Theodore Jacc’ son, 
Tryon, N . 





If every farmer in your neig*? orhood 
took The Progressive Farmer, wo .d it be 
a@ better or worse place to live ir < 
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This is the “Thornhill’? Wagon— 
the Wagon that Must Make Good 


The best known materials—the labor 
of master workmen —the aid of the 
most ingenious machinery have been 
employed to produce the ‘Thornhill.’ 


Note the construction of the wheels 
of ‘‘Thornhill’’ wagons. For the spokes 
we use the finest hickory — machine 
driven to insure the right dish. The 
hubs are of oak, thoroughly seasoned, 
and banded with double refined sable 
iron. 


The bolsters of best white oak, with 
iron plate at top and bottom riveted 
thru—multiplying their strength. 


The “Thornhill” has a malleable 
front houn plate—that is braced to the 
houns at all points. This is an exclu- 
sive ‘‘Thornhill” feature. It prevents 
the gears from ever getting out of line 
and causing hard pulling. 


“Thornhills” are equipped with long 
sleeve, malleable, non-breakable skeins 
that insure light running and outlast 
any other skein. Every skein is fitted 
to its axle with a Defiance machine—in- 
fallibly accurate. This machine insures 
the right pitch and tuck—makes light 
draft a certainty. 

The axles are of toughest hickory— 
the steel axles of the best refined steel. 

For the sides of ‘‘Thornhill’’ beds we 
use poplar. It costs more, but holds 
paint better, and gives better service. 

Because we know that every part of 
a “Thornhill” is what it should be, we 
guarantee that should any part prove 
defective in one year or five, we will 
replace it without charge. 

If your dealer does not sell the 
“Thornhill” write us for the name of 
a dealer who does. > 


Thornhill Wagon Co. \ i 7) 


Lynchburg, Virginia < 


(SSA RAM Se RENN REO RMREY BORON ESEANEOATS ft ARERR NE NT EEE I RARE: 
The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the end the cheapest 
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them carefully and selected the best 


vy Southern Wagons 
By G. H. GEITNER, President. 


WENTY-SIX YEARS AGO, when I became interested in the farm wagon 
business, I consulted with the best and most successful country black- 
smiths and wagon builders about the best proportion for making the 

strongest and lightest-running wagon, and, after getting the benefit of all 
the experiences of men who had built wagons for many years, I compared 
oints from each and then made the de- 
signs for the PIEDMONT and HICKORY wagons, which are admitted by all 
users to be the best balanced and lightest-running wagons made. 


vw wT 





Since that time, we have made many improvements, but have never had 
to change our original design in the dish of the wheels and the set of the 
spindle on our axles, which the experiences of many thousand drivers on the 
roads and fields have shown to be exactly right. 


There are other points about a wagon which my twenty-six years of man- 
ufacturing have taught me. Write our factory for a booklet explaining them 
and for the name of our nearest agent. 


Piedmont Wagon & Mfg. Co., Hickory, N.C. 

















‘ oo. PuRe We manufacture high grade 
omeoeare = <9 


* AMERICAN 
. 


Sanco?’ American Ingot Iron Corrugated Culverts 


Xe 4 and TANKS for Storage of WATER, OIL, GASOLINE and GRAIN 
i WELDED PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANKS 
this wea tw Allon PORTABLE GARAGES and ROOFING 


Saal dorabitty Te DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. 


usual durability. 
Write Dept. D 
Atlanta, Ga. Little Rock, Ark. 


for information. 
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BORIGIN pe =F LA 
GENUINE 


FEW DOL- 
LARS spent 

for Woven 
Wire Fencing puts 
the control and 
eradication of cat- 
tle ticks and Texas 
fever in your own 
hands. Fence 
once up and the 
scrub cattle will 
ive place to the 
ne breeds of 
stock. United 
States Department 
of Agriculture saysfenc- 
ing will open the mark- 
ets of the north to south- 


ern cattle. 


Fully discussed in Ameri- 
can Fence News, furnished 
free for the asking. 











American Steel 
Fence Post Cheaper 
than Wood and 
More Durable. 
Get Catalog. 


showi 





z Yee \ Ym |) Ya |S Op a nd 
| £ RIC / 
| o 
| am, 


| STEEL POSTS &| GA TES 


Send for copy 
News” Pot Bo stow to Make the 
Farm Pay," profusely illustrated, de- 
voted to the interests coffee t pe 
how fence may emp! to 
enhance the earning power of a farm. Produets Co. 
Furnished free upon application. 
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MERICAN FENCE is 
made of large, _ stiff 
wires, galvanized heavi- 
ly, having the American 
hinged joint (patented), a 
fabric most flexible and wear- 
resisting. A square mesh 
fence of weight, strength 
and durability—three great 
needs in farm fences. 


The design of American Fence is 
admitted to be right and today is the 
favorite woven wire fence of the 
world. It has imitators—lo¢k out for 
them. Get the original and genuine 
that our many years of experience 
has developed and perfected. Don’t 
get an imitation. 


Dealers in Every 
Place 


‘where farm supplies are sold. 
Shipped to them direct from 
mills in carload lots, thus sav- 
ing freight charges and ena- 
bling dealers to sell at lowest 
prices, giving buyerthe benefit. 
















F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales 
Agt., AMERICA ‘STEEL & WIRE CO, 
Chicago, 72 W.A.ams St. ;New York, 
30 Chureh St. ; Denver; U. 8, Steel 


American Fence 


> San Franeiseo, 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 











ship it ba 





Bave you $10 to $25 mi 


mail order AGENTS. reliable 





| DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
jj and learn our low prices an: 
our own name plate at doubie our 
cy SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a 
" losed out at once, 


MEAD CYCLE Co. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


p>, Prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, an 
©) allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. 

every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better Bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you i 


S WANTE 


astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
give on the first rora sample going to t ped town. Write at once for our special offer. 


d liberal terms. 
prices. Orders filled the day received, 


iy bec at $3 to $8 eac’ 

TIRES, COASTER BRAK 
@/] OO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Cata/ogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
7 interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a pos! 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


If it does not suit you in 


o not to keep it, 


ck to us at our expense for ‘wen and you will ot de out one cent. 
e sell the highest grade bicycles direct from facto 

Low FACTORY PRICES to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

\ 2 emen’s profit on every bicycle. 4 

Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at paces po higher than cheap 


Highest grade models with 


rices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
sor2 **Kanger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will, be 


medium grade models at unheard of low 


tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 


of 


limited number taken in trade by our Chicago getail stores will 
ach. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

rear wheels, innertubes, lamps, cyclometess, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 


to get everything. Write it now- 


Dept. P-187 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cut out the Middleman—Buy a 


(0 wets NX 










ay Catalog 
eNy, It 


G soi : > detail 
TSA) AIR 
RAS ABS 
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A GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 


From Factory to You 


“ Your name and address on a postal 
Von | ecard will bring my big 106-page illus- 
NN trated Buggy and Harness 1 


saving selling plan. 


any part of the United States 
guaranteed. 


Smash ’em upf 
You’ll find 


t Factory Prices 


No.1  FREE| 


describes 150 styles in 
and explains my money- 
Satis- 
n and safe delivery to 





In My “A” 
Grade Vehicles 


10—12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 












i » Cata- 
OR logue 





ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaran buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. Ve trust honest people 
located in all parts of the i - 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 216 East St. Louis, Ill, 

















drills. 


f “World’s standard broadcast suwer for all k 
\ Saves money and time —increases 


Pays for itself—one season. 


', 1 Cahoon Seed Sower¢ 


grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive § 


Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts 2 lifetime. 
“ s Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.” 


GOODELL co., 718 Main St., Antrim, W.H. 





inds of 


profits. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Our Progressive Young People. 








THE “HOUN’ DAWG” SONG. 





which is sweeping over the Continent. 


(Following are the words of the now celebrated Missouri 
In next week’s Progressive Farmer we shall 
give our boys another version that we think better.) 


Kime: time I come to town, 


“Houn’ Dawe,’ song 


The boys keep a-kickin’ my dawg aroun’; 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
* They got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 


CHORUS. 
“Chaw de meat and save de bone; 
Ol’ Blue Neck lives on Tallybone. 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
You gotta quit a-kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 


Sambo, lay that banjo down. 

You good for nothin’, triflin houn’; 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 


Every time I go to school 

The teacher lams me with a rule; 

Makes no difference if I am a fool, 
She’s got a-quit lammin’ me with a rule. 


Sift the meal an’ save the bran; 
You can’t grow taters in sandy lan’. 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 


My dawg Drum is a good ol’ houn’; 
Trails the possum on the driest groun’. 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg around’! 








Your Fellow-Men. 


OU bright boy on the farm, may I 

have a word with you? I mean 
you, my son, who are ambitious to 
make your way in the world; you 
who are not con- 
tent with ordinary 
success. I want 
to talk things 
over with you and 
see if I cannot in- 
duce you to enlist 
as a leader in the 
great army that is 
—in the year to 
come—to make of 
our business a 
real business; a business of which we 
will not be ashamed when it is 
measured along side of other great 
businesses. 

The highest type of farming al- 
ways has demanded as keen judg- 
ment and as high a class of brain 
power as any business in the world, 
and when this class of brain and bus- 
iness sense has been brought to bear 
on the farm, combined with ample 
capital, the returns in dollars and 
cents have been entirely satisfactory, 
as large an income having,been de- 
rived from the business as any other 
legitimate business has paid on a like 
amount of capital. This, I believe, will 
be found, upon careful investigation, 
to be a fact. But because of lack of 
knowledge of best methods of farm- 
ing, lack of judgment in buying and 
selling the products of the farm, lack 
of ‘‘nerve’’on the part of the ordinary 
farmer to secure capital sufficient to 
handle his farm in an up-to-date 
manner, increasing profits and get- 
ting rid of all manner of waste—the 
farmer has not in time past made a 
conspicuous success of his business. 
Because of his isolated condition, the 
average farmer has lacked the spur 
that close competition puts upon a 
man and we have not had in us the 
natural push to overcome this slight 
handicap. 

Growing up on the average farm, 
traveling little, and thus failing to 





A. L. FRENCH. 

















come in contact with men who have 
| been making a real success of their 
| work, you—our brightest young men 


FARMER BOY, DO YOU WANT TO BE A LEADER OF MEN? 


Nowhere Have You a Better Chance to Become a Leader Than 
on the Farm and Nowhere Can You Be of More Service to 








By A. L. French. 


—have been turning your backs on 
the farming business in ever-increas- 
ing numbers for a good many years. 
Your brains and energy have been 
turned toward the law, manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, transportation, 
etc., and your kind has made good 
in all these lines—a result we would 
naturally expect because of the forces 
you have been enabled to bring into 
your work. True, there have been 
unnumbered failures in the above 
lines of work for the same reason 
that there have been millions of men 
who have made partial or complete 
failure of the farming business. But 
the successes have been more con- 
spicuous than have these failures in 
the business of agriculture and you 
have failed to note the fact that the 
failures in the agricultural line have 
come about for the same reason that 
failures have come to your Line of 
work, and that is, lack of knowledge, 
natural ability, ample capital, or the 
push that is necessary to success in 
any line of work. 


So you have kept leaving the coun- 
try homes of your fathers, and the 
great business of agriculture—the 
most important business to which 
men devote their attention—has suf- 
fered accordingly. Our soils, after 
having been robbed of their original 
fertility have become brush-growers. 
Our country society has felt the need 
of the strong influence your active 
brains could have brought to its 
maintaining and upbuilding. Our 
schools have failed to keep up to the 
standard that you would have re- 
quired had your influence been with 
them. Our roads have become a by- 
word with all classes because of the 
lack of capital and keen business 
judgment that you might have 
brought to aid in their improvement. 
Agriculture is entering upon a new 
life in the South and it needs men 
of your natural ability to study its 
problems and lead into paths that 
will make for permanent business 
success. There is more to the prob- 
lem ‘than simply planting and har- 
vesting (we of the passing genera- 
tion have done enough of this). To 
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you is given the task of making rich 
a worn soil, never of the highest fer- 
tility; co-operation in buying neces- 
sary equipment for the economical 
prosecution of this our most import- 
ant work. Co-operation in selling 
the products of the farms, to the end 
that the farmer secures his share in 
the distribution of profits. Country 
society needs re-invigorating in many 
sections. A greater thirst for the 
right kind of knowledge to be instill- 
ed in the minds of our people; a 
greater desire for the things that 
make for the highest type of man- 
hood and womanhood needs to be 
inculeated in the hearts of many of 
our folks. In these and many other 
lines is the call going out for leaders: 
men and women of great natural 
ability: with trained minds and big 
hearts, who .will take hold-of our 
most pressing agricultural -problems 
and with judgment, ability and 
broad-guaged enthusiasm solve them 
for the good of our country and hu- 
manity in general. The conflict is 
worthy of your best effort. It’s a 
man’s work indeed that is cut out for 
you if you decide to become .a leader 
in the new agricultural life <of. the 
South. No greater work, I believe, 
lays at the door of your young life 
to-day. 

With the rapid increase of con- 
sumers of farm products, the de- 
mand for these must be ever greater. 
The prospect is so bright indeed that 
young men of average ability who 
would naturally drift into the ordi- 
nary city vocations are turning rather 
to the farm and are, I think, making 
a most wise choice. But it is your 
kind the country most needs. You 
young men of more than ordinary 
ability who are not at present dollar 
crazy, but who can look into the 
bright light of the future and see a 
great big life on the farm in working 
out our many problems and in teach- 
ing men so. And if you aspire to big 
things financially, ample capital and 
keen business sense will win in agri- 
culture as surely as in any other line 
of work. 





What Dr. Claxton Told the Iowa 
Youngsters. 


HE best bread baker in Iowa, aged 
12 years, sat in the private office 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
in Washington City the other week, 
being told that ‘‘the girl or the wo- 
man who can bake bread better, and 
feed the family better, is more val- 
uable than the man who invents im- 
provements in feeding hogs.’”’ About 
her were grouped 10 boys, ranging 
in age from 14 to 18, who had raised 
the 10 biggest acres of corn in the 
Hawkeye State; and as Dr. Claxton 
told them their achievements were 
were of larger ultimate worth than 
those of an army, they blushed and 
wiggled and looked both pleased and 
uncomfortable at the same time. The 
visitors were the prize winners in the 
first State-wide contest in corn grow- 
ing and bread making yet conducted, 
the prizes consisting of 10-day trips 
to Washington. 

In connection with his other re- 
marks, Dr. Claxton gave them some 
good things to think about: 

“Work,” he said, “is the very best 
possible education. 

“It is immensely better to know 
how to do things themselves than 
to write about what other persons do. 

“If you can grow twice as many 
bushels of corn to the acre in Iowa, 
or twice as much hay, or twice as 
much alfalfa, or twice as much any- 
thing else, you double the produc- 
tiveness of your State, and that is 
the equivalent of increasing our ter- 
ritory by going to war and conquer- 
Ing a country as big as all New Eng- 
land and New York put together. 

“It is a good kind of education 
to learn to think and to make your 
hands carry out your thoughts. It is 
8 g00d, religious, moral kind of thing 
t- ~ake the land produce more, and 

sy. 








Pittsburgh Perfect 


the strongest, most durable 


Fence 


If a fence stands erect, even and 
firm under. the: hardest wear, 


tear and abuse —that’s 


real strength. If it continues to 


give perfect service, 


year in and year out, no matter what—that’s 
real durability. These are the supreme tests 
of actual fence value—realized in its 


fullest. development only in 
Perfect’’ Fence. 
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when the work is done in the proper 
spirit, then agriculture becomes cul- 
ture.” 





A Disgraced Corn Club Boy. 


N AWARDING the prizes to boys 
in The Progressive Farmer con- 
test last December, there was just 
one whose credentials were not sat- 
isfactory—a boy in Hardeman Coun- 
ty, Tenn. We shall not now give his 
name, as he has already been suffi- 
ciently punished. The report he made 
to us would have entitled him to the 
prize Berkshire pig offered by Mr. 
R. L. Shuford, Hickory, N. C., but 
a further investigation convinced us 
that the boy had falsified his report, 
so we had Mr. Shuford hold up ship- 
ment. Meanwhile we took up the 
matter with Mr. J. L. Allford, County 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tions of Hardeman County, who then 
wrote us about the boy as follows: 


“Since receiving your letter to 
him I have made a complete in- 
vestigation of his record, and the 


facts are such that I have dis- ™ 


i j to liveboy. Departments devoted 

missed him from the county to The Boy Scouts, Bletriity, Mechan- 

i = tics, ra arpentry 

club. Also his teacher has ex pee yA gg om pe 

pelled him from school and he beautiful (Destrated tareagheut. This Gchder's glovetsmede 
: ‘ one o! foremos' 0 

will not be permitted to again beaten eine. pamepdssentues Banks web Gumby, Gow pocket. 


enter school during the present 
term. 

“T am informed that he is 
fast losing his friends and his 
own uncle has recommended 


that he be dismissed from nef 


county club. 

“He is not entitled to the 
prize offered by your paper and 
I hope it will be awarded to 
some one more worthy to re- 
ceive it.” 


The prize Berkshire falsely claimed 
by the Hardeman County boy who 
has thus made such a sad mess of 
his life, has now been shipped to 
Roy Lutz, R. F. D. No. 5, Cleveland, 
Tenn., the rightful winner. We 
mention the matter only in the hope 
that the terrible disgrace which has 
overtaken the Hardeman County 
boy’s dishonesty will be a warning to 
all other boys whenever any temp- 
tation to be untruthful comes to 
them. No matter how long he lives, 
this boy will never get over his dis- 
grace. 

It is hard to have a whole life 
ruined by one such action, but it may 
do good at least in proving a warn- 
ing to thousands of other boys. In 
this day of mails and telegraphs and 


‘* Pittsburgh 


any other fence wire made, 
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Ai jp eo 
Only Open Hearth wire is used in 
‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence be- 
cause it is tongher, stronger, more 
durable like old time iron wire than 


Lead annealing Rives it 


additional toughness and prepares it for receiving the 
thick, heavy, pure zine galvanizing applied by our 
own improved process. , 


The secret of the great: strength -of ‘ Pi burgh = 
fect’? Fence fabric is = sa a 


THE WELD THAT HELD 


which electrically welds each wire at every contact point, and produces a solid wire fence, perfectly 


spaced and balanced, resisting all strains and shocks with its whole surface. 
There are many other reasons for ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence Supremacy. 


mail on request full inf 


: it ~« See your dealer—he knows—or we will 
formation and cata S i “‘Pittsb: ” 
FARM. RANCH, LAWN: POULTRY ned RABBIT ERD and GRRDENC coo Fence Sdaated to every oo 





cattle with Kitselman Fence. 
W.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


Won't you write for our Free 


Makers of ‘‘Pittsbargh Perfect” Brands 


PITTSBURGH STEEL C 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Annealed and Galvanized Wire, Feace Staples, 


Standard Wire Nails and “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. 











KITSELMAN | 
FENCE 








1124 cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 
23%4 cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 
25 cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
ry lastslongest. po 
ie ollowing letter, one of hun- , 
dreds recently_received. 84 Council St. 
*-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 

ns are still 
good although the fence is on its thir setof posts.’’ 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
atalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 8 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. K 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT 1S WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


MUNCE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


Name 





Town 


R.F.D. 





State_ 























BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50c 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos.) 


magazine is 
clean, fascinating stories an 
structive articles, of intense interest 














The Bcott P, Redfield Co., 954 Main 8t., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 40¢ a copy. 








Fish Will Bite 


7 < like hungry wolves, fill your nets 

i Ve traps or trotline if you bait with 
ic-Fish-Lure. 

ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
Bort pete te a box. Write for Free Booklet and 
my special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
dress J. F. Gregory, K-19, St. Louis, Mo 
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printing presses it is hard to fool any- 
body even a thousand miles away 
from you. “Be sure your sins will 
find you out.”’ 





Getting Even. 

Able Seaman Smith isa barber, and when 
not engaged about his duties aboard does a 
brisk trade in shaves. 

One night, while busy with the razor and 
brush, Gunner Jones said to him: 

“Why is a barber a very mean man, 





Smithy?” 

“Dunno,” snapped Smith. 

“Because,” explained Jones, ‘‘when he’s 
not scraping he’s sponging.”’ 

That raised a laugh at Smith’s expense; 
but later, when he was trimming Jones’ 
hair, he got his own back. The conversation 
had turned on Saturday to Monday leave. 

“Jones,” said Smith, “why is your head 
like a Saturday to Monday?” 

“Give um up,” gurgled Jones. 

“Because,” said Smithy, “it’s your weak 
end.” —Ex. 

The idea that, “There is nothing in 


farming” will fade from the minds of 
many farmers when their children be- 
gin the study of agriculture.—Farm and 
Ranch, : 





Strongest 
FENGE sirescm tac 


Spring Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 

Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every Dp 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be rome own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 




































RUST PROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT rif 

Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. gf? 

Special low bargain prices. We pay the freight. 9 / 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 


Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


Send for catalog 
Dept.s89 Cleveland,Ohio 


and sample 





Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 








Z. B. SPENCE, Instructor, GOLDSBORO, N. C, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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BOUT once a month this 

machine must be refilled 

with gas-producing stone 
and wound up like a clock. 

When obediently it stands idle 
until you start to cook or 
turn on the lights. 

Then, with no atten- 
tion whatever, it gets 
busy and makes gas au- 
tomatically—just enough 
to keep your stove and 
your lights going. 

The stone, known com- 


hy 


Cooking Fuel a Illuminating Gas 
Made at Home with a 
Little Machine 
Like This 














the lighting and cooking problems 
for all time. 

And they are so easy to install 
in any home without injuring 
walls or carpets that there are 

now over 180,000 Acety- 


lene Gas Machines in 
actual use. 
We manufacture and 


our agents arrange for 
installing thousands of 
them every month in all 
parts of the world. 
There are, of course, 





mercially as ‘‘UNION 
CARBIDE,’? gives up its 
gas when the machine 
drops a few lumps into 
plain water—a littie at a 
time as the gas is wanted. 

The gas is genuine 








many crude imitations of 
our machine on the mar- 
ket, but the genuine is 
easily distinguished by 
its name and our trade- 
mark 








Acetylene. Burned in 
handsome chandeliers it gives a flood 
of brilliant pure white light. 

Burned in the kitchen range, it 
makes a hot blue fire that can be 
instantly turned up or down, on 
or off. 

For both cooking and lighting it is 
used exactly as city gas is used by 
over twenty million city people. 

As a fuel, it flows right into your 
stove without handling and burns 
without soot or ashes. 

As a light, its white, sunlike beauty 
is umrivaled. Reflected from hand- 
H some globes suspended from brass or 
bronze chandeliers, it supplies the up- 
to-date city-like appearance of refine- 
ment and elegance which the average 
country home lacks. 

Moreover, it is not poisonous to 
breathe, and the flame is so stiff the 
wind ean’t blow it out. 

* ” * 

The UNION CARBIDE you dump 
in the machine once a month won’t 
burn and can’t explode. 

In a2 nutshell, one of these gas ma- 
chines installed in the cellar or an 
outbuilding of a country home solves 





“Pilot” 
Acetylene 


Generators 





On the first return mail we will 
send you free literature telling how 
Cornell University has been grow- 
ing plants by our light — why ocu- 
lists recommend it for eye-strain — 
why the Insurance Engineers pro- 
nounced it much safer than kerosene 
—how the lights can be placed in 
barns and outbuildings — how they 
can be equipped to light up without 
matches—and how the gas range 
shortens kitchen hours and makes 
cooking a pleasure. 

With these booklets telling all this 
wonder story, we will send figures 
showing how little a ‘*‘PILOT’’ 
lighting and cooking equipment will 
cost in your case. 

Just write us how many rooms 
and buildings you have to light and 
where you are located. Address 
your letter to the ACETYLENE AP- 
PARATUS MFG. CO.— Peoples 
Gas Building, 68 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 














THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











THE HOME CIRCLE 




















| Y OU do not wear it now, my dear, 


It drinks no blood in its old age; 


God grant its wars are done, my dear, 


shield; 


home.” 


Death’s servant once, now Memory’s. 
The thought of those who went before, or set their lives at naught, 
While it proclaims to all who fight, ‘““They too, they too, have fought.” 


SWORD. 


NORTON’S 


except on dress parade— 


Such usage never scarred this hilt, or caused this broken blade; 


God grant its wars are done 


That has come down through many wars from father unto son. 


yet still it has its place: 
Time cannot quite efface 


It says to you, my soldier-boy upon life’s battle-field, 
“Their strength shall be your coat of mail, their wounds shall be your 


Their eyes behind your eyes shall greet the foemen as they come, 
And their dead hands beneath your hand shall drive the swift blade 


—R.- P. Chambers. 








WOMEN MUST FIGHT PATENT MEDICINE FRAUDS. 





Country Women Have Been the 


for Women. 


Main Victims of the Medical 


Quacks and Fakirs Who Rob the Sick and Dying—It is Time 
to Wake Up—Summary of a Speech at North Carolina Institute 





you to-day about a_ subject 

which many of you may have 
considered very seriously or may not 
have thought of at all—that is, Pat- 
ent Medicines. Practically all of 
them are, according to the American 
Medical Association and the United 
States Government Bulletins, harm- 
ful, and are deceptions, frauds, fakes. 

Patent medicines are mixtures of 
various flavors, drugs, and simple 
substances, their object being to so 
beguile the public into thinking they 
will cure, that it will buy them, and 
thus dollars will be transferred from 
the pockets of the purchaser to that 
of the manufacturer. 

Why do we buy them? Goodness 
knows. I do not, unless it be, as 
Barnum said, “The people like to be 
humbugged.” Go into any drug 
store and see the shelves. On one 
side are the scanty drugs for pres- 
criptions, on the other the shelves are 
crowded with patent nostrums, many 
of which the label informs us, will 
cure anything from bunions to ear- 
ache. That in itself should make us 
doubtful of them! Not so, however, 
for their sale continues. 


L* I am going to talk to 


Women the Chief Purchasers. 


And who buys them? Men and 
women? Yes, but mostly women; 
more than that, mostly country wo- 
men. Some time ago I talked with 
an agent for Black Draught and Wine 
of Cardui, and he told me that it is 
the little country stores that are by 
far his best customers. When I made 
the remark that I hoped the Farmers’ 
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Strong, durable vr than wood. Hundreds of 
patterns for lawns. churches, cemeteries, public grounds, 
étc. Write for free catalogue and special offer, 


WARD FENCE CO., Box 947, DECATUR, IND. 
Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Republic Ornamental Fence 

1} combines beauty and utility. 

} Never sags or bulges, many 
beautiful patterns. Easily put 
up. Also fulltine Higb Car- 

bon, tubular steel Farm Gates. 

Secure Free Catalog. 
4 Republic Fence & Gate €o., 
207 R. St. North Chicago, 111. 





























Institute, farm papers, etc., were ed- 
ucating people against them, he said: 
“It would seem as if they should, 
but our business last year was 18 per 
cent more than it was the year be- 
fore.” Ah! what a travesty on the 
intelligence of our people! I said: 
“What do you suppose ever made it 
so?” ‘Oh,’ he replied, “‘we adver- 
tise so much.’’ Yes, and there is the 
| pity of it. We women are paying for 
; most of those advertisements. Take 
| any average country newspaper, and 


cut out the patent medicine adver- 
| tisements and what have you left? 
a thing of shreds and tatters, a 
sieve. 

It would not be so bad if the only 
result was the loss of the money 
that should have sent Mary to school, 
bought Johnnie a new coat, or paid 
| the mortgage on the farm. The 
pdund of ‘flesh is taken also, and 
that pound of flesh is apt to be the 
pResence of real maladies where only 

nple ailments existed before. 





Danger in Headache Cures. 


The average person drifts into the 
patent medicine or ‘‘dope’’ habit un- 


By Mrs. W. N, Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


thinkingly. Mrs. Jones will have a 
headache. It may be caused by any- 
thing from indigestion to pressure 
on the spine; but she will say: “John 
when you take the eggs to market 
to-day, get me a bottle of headache 
medicine,’’ which he does. It may 
be Orangine, Bromo-seltzer, Royal 
Pain Powders, Capudine, Antikam- 
hia, Phenalgine, or any of several 
others. They are, according to the 
American Medical Association, subtle 
poisons, usually in the form of ace- 
tanilid, which, instead of ‘“‘strength- 
ening the heart and producing bet- 
ter blood,’ do in fact thin the blood 
and finally undermine the whole sys- 
tem. Those who habitually take any 
of those remedies suffer from ane- 
mia. I could give you the names of 
a large number of people who died of 
taking headache medicines. 

John himself, perhaps, has a pain 
somewhere—anywhere in his body. 
He wants something to cure him and 
is willing to pay a dollar for a bot- 
tle of relief. His glance wanders 
over the shelves, and Peruna, Paine’s 
Celery Compound or Hostetter’s Bit- 
ters, Lydia Pinkham’s Compound or 
Swamp Root catch his eye. He takes 
one of them, and after the first dose 
he feels amazingly better. Surely 
he does, but he could have obtained, 
a bracer cheaper and purer at the 
nearest saloon. If the husband of any 
one in this audience, especially if she 
were a W: C. T. U. worker and he a 
church elder—if he stood up before 
the bar and drank a glass of whis- 
key, the wife would feel aggrieved 
for the sake of his example if not for 
the harm of it physically. Neverthe- 
less whiskey—alcohol—is in these 
things. 


Why Patent Medicines Seem to Help. 
A few months ago I was visiting 
in a house where the subject of pat- 
ent medicines and patent drinks such 
as Liquozone, Koka-Kola, etc., came 
up. I deplored their existence, and 
a spark of life came into the sick, 
tired face of the hostess as she 
roused herself to say: ‘‘Why, the 
idea! I have taken them all my life 
and they never hurt me.” ‘Never 
hurt me!” Poor, deluded little wo- 
man, just out of a sanitarium, ner- 
vous, hysterical, desiring—ever de- 
siring—she knows not what— the 
victim of habit-forming drugs. 

If you have never tried a patent 
medicine, the next time you have a 
pain take a dose of some kind—any 
kind. In a few minutes you will feel 
better, and will say, ‘Surely, this 
is most excellent stuff I have taken 
into me.” Assuredly, yes. The whis- 
key in it has been a bracer, the 
strychnine has stimulated tempora- 
rily the action of the heart, and r 
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phine or some other derivative from 
opium has deadened the pain. Notice 
that I said ‘‘deadened.’’ The pain 
and the cause of it are still there. 
Pain is the cry of the body for re- 
pairs 

Having begun the patent medicine 
habit, dollar after dollar buys other 
bottles of the stuff. The doses as 
they lose effect grow bigger and big- 
ger until the medicine gives no ap- 
parent results. 


Cures” and “Cold 


Cures.”’ 


“Consumption 


The drinker of patent drugs sends 
for a physician, only to learn that 
the nostrums which were supposed 
to cure the kidneys had injured the 
heart, or, taken for the liver, had 
produced an irritation of the bladder, 
and that in any case he was a nervous 
wreck. Possible temporary relief, 
but not cure, was the only thing that 
could be given him- Rest assured, if 
the physician who knows you, who 
sees you, probably loves you, who 
lives in your midst and will have 
to bear the stigma of not having 
helped you—if he cannot cure you, 
be certain that no man a thousand 
miles away can do it. All he cares 
for you is your money. He demands 
cash payments. You cannot put him 
off until crops come in. Do not be 
his victim! 

Consumption and most cold cures 
are frauds, pure and simple. Some 
of them, such as ‘Phosphozone,”’ 
contain only creosote and _ sugar. 
Others, such as Tuberculozyne, Piso’s 
Consumption Cure, and many others, 
contain some form of opium, which 
dulls the patient’s perceptions. The 
cough, which is the God-given method 
by which to rid the body of some 
of the germ-laden tubercles and 
sputum, is stilled. Thus the germs 
multiply and undisturbed destroy the 
body’s tissue. Consumption, taken 
early, can be cured, but not by medi- 
cine. Nevertheless the patient who 
dies thus slowly is willing and eager 
to give any quack his last dollar for 
a ray of hope of life. 

Lastly, ‘‘Cancer Cures’”’ are anoth- 
er blatant fraud. They are composed 
of such things as clay, glycerine, 
salicylic acid, and oil of wintergreen 
—a treatment that Collier’s Weekly 
informs us ‘“‘would not remove a wart 
or cure a mosquito bite.” 

Thus it is through the list of ail- 
ments to which flesh is heir. There 
are quacks for all and ‘‘cures for 
more diseases than the assembled 
physicians of the world ever heard 
of,” from Cobb’s Catarrh Remedy 
with its cocaine, to that method 
where the man cures various things, 
usually eye and throat troubles, with- 
out a knife, preferring to use scis- 
sors. Do you not suppose that if they 
had anything wonderful, the medical 
fraternity would not have learned 
it? Do you not feel that Dr. ‘‘Quack- 
em’’ would be a villain indeed if he 
alone did know of something that 
would heal a suffering people and 
that he did not give to the world! 
Few of these medicines are ever made 
by physicians or chemists. To be 
sure, they call themselves such, but 
that does not make them so. 

Killing Helpless Babies. 

Great as may be the crimes of an 
adult against himself or herself, they 
are not to be compared to the un- 
forgivable culpability of the person 
who gives the ‘“‘baby killers’ (U. S. 
Bulletin) to defenseless little chil- 
dren. From Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup to Victor’s Infant Relief, they 
one and all contain morphine, co- 
dein, heroin, opium, chloroform, or 
cannabis indica. They soothe only 
because they contain dope, which 
deadens the brain, and sometimes the 
baby sleeps never to awaken. The 
child who is given a soothing syrup 
is being prepared to become a cigar- 
ette fiend or, more likely, a dope 
fiend. There is a notable case on 
record where a mother gave soothing 
Syrup to two of her children in in- 








zation. 


Rural Life was appointed. 


clubs. 


or it will not exist. 


sity and the Traveling Library. 


the possibilities of co-operation. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS IN THE COUNTRY. 





O BRING every woman in the State the advantage of organization, and 
to extend to every woman the spirit of fellowship has been the inspiring 
purpose of Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs since its organi- 


Believing that clubs would do for country life what they have done for 
town and city—developing a broad friendliness and a public spirit which finds 
expression in all the many forms of civic improvement, the Committee on 
Its recommendations should suggest to country 
women in all parts of America the advantages of organizing neighborhood 


Four of the things which this committee hope to accomplish are: 
1. To provide means for social and intellectual life. 
plaint of farmers’ wives and daughters is of the monotony of their lives. 
should social life exist or grow—when no provision is made for it? We of 
this practical century know that social life must be planned for and cultivated 


2. To provide occasion for the fortnightly or monthly coming together 
of women of a community—for a social hour—may be the first step in intel- 
lectual and civic life of 2 community. 
abundantly provided by the State in the extension department of the Univer- 


3. To awaken in women of farming communities an appreciation of 
Would not the establishment of laundries 
and bakeries in connection with the creamery plant be simple achievements— 
if a community would but make the experiment? 

4. To bring to women a practical knowledge of labor-saving devices, of 
inventions, of the investigation and research that are being carried on by 
trained specialists to lighten the burdens of home making and to brighten the 
routine of home keeping; from the business side, to teach women that econ- 
omy is not going without, but securing the most for the expenditure, wheth- 
er it be time, energy or money.—Mary Connor in Farmer’s Wife. 


The universal com- 
Why 


Aids to study are generously and 








fancy; then, learning of its danger, 
she abandoned its use. These chil- 
dren in middle life became neurotics, 
spirit and drug takers. Three chil- 
dren born later and given no drugs 
grew up strong and healthy. The 
American Medical Association in its 
journal asks, ‘‘How many neurotics, 
fiends and criminals may not ‘Mrs. 
Winslow’ be sponsor for?”’ 

“But,” might well be asked, ‘‘why 
do not the newspapers publish this?” 
Because over $40,000,000 are paid 
to the press every year for advertis- 
ing, more than $1,000 to each daily, 
weekly, and monthly in the United 
States. One firm, the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Company, pays $1,200,000 a 
year and Dr. Pierce and the Peruna 
Company pay even more. 


Muzzling the Newspapers. 


More than that—across the face 
of every patent medicine advertising 
contract are the words in red ink. 
“It is agreed in case any law or laws, 
either State or National, harmful to 
the interests of the patent medicine 
companies are enacted, that this con- 
tract may be canceled by them from 
date of such enactment.” A shrewd 
scheme to muzzle the newspapers. So 
silenced are they that when on sev- 
eral occasions legislation against 
patent medicines was being discussed, 
the papers omitted for the day ‘‘the 
news of the House.’ Immediately, 
your indignation arises against these 
papers. They may be to blame, but 
if so, we are doubly guilty. Why are 
we not more alive to the enemies of 
eur household? There are sources 
of information other than the papers. 


There exist a few publications 
that are honest enough to speak the 
truth, among them we are proud to 
say is our own Progressive Farmer. 
Government Bulletins, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier’s, and other 
magazines have warned us well if 
we would but read the warning. Phy- 
sicians realize the evil, but their 
hands are tied, because if they 
warned us we would misjudge their 
motives. 

Educate the People and Reform the 
Press. 

The solution of the whole prob- 
lem, then, is Education. When we 
give our boys and our girls such 
common-sense lessons in practical 
physiology as they should have, they 
will grow up alert to the body’s ene- 
mies. They will know that any med- 
icine can act on the body only by 
being. carried_by the blocd through 






mse 


the body to the living protoplasm of 
the cells, and that it is reckless in- 
deed to take in among them without 
the advice of a physician anything 
whose action they do not understand. 

We Americans are shrewd enough 
when it comes to buying a horse or a 
cord of wood, but when it comes 
to buying back that most priceless 
possession in all the world—health— 
we are gullible indeed, believing the 
statements of shysters, promoters, 
frauds, with absolutely no creden- 
tials to honesty other than their own 
doubtful word in some well-paid pub- 
lication. 


Many patent medicine advertise- 
ments are not fit reading for young 
people, sounding as they do the 
depths of all that is suggestive. Some 
of them would bring a blush to the 
cheek of a roue. It is time we con- 
sidered these things and encouraged 
the papers that endeavor to sacri- 
fice for the truth, debarring all oth- 
ers. Particularly have we reached 
the time when we should demand of 
our religious papers clean, true ad- 
vertisements—which patent medicine 
ones certainly are not. They should 
stand for decency and for the wel- 
fare of the home at any cost- You 
ean afford to do without a religious 
journal until the editors compre- 
hend that you care more for truth 
and principle than for their pros- 
perity. 





RE-MAKING AN OLD FARM- 
HOUSE. 


How It Was Changed From An Or- 
dinary House to a Thing of Beauty 
in All Seasons. 


HEN I looked through a chintz- 
curtained window a few morn- 
ings ago at the snow drifts against 
the orchard fence, I suddenly re- 


called a remark a woman had made | 


to me at my little garden gate: 

“You may love your garden and 
your fields in fine autumn weather, 
but just wait until February.” 

It was one of those days that 
Richard Le 
cately haunted day in early autumn. 
Yet, there, taking leave at my gate, 
this woman had tried to spoil the 


Gallienne calls a deli- | 


afternoon for me by predicting that | 


I should be sick and tired of my 
farm when February took posses- 
sion. And the way she said, ‘‘Feb- 
ruary,’” was enough to make the 


(Continned on page 26.) 
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GOLD DUST 


makes dazzling 
white dishes 











If you could see your 
dishes and household 
utensils through a micro- 
scope you would realize 
that mere soap and water 
are insufficient todomore 
than wash off the surface. 

Gold Dust not only cuts dirt 
and grease with scarcely any 
rubbing, but is an antiseptic 
that goes deep after every 
hidden impurity and germ. 


Gold Dust sterilizes your 
kitchen things, and makes 
them wholesome and sanitary. 

Gold Dust is the greatest 
labor-saver known. f 





Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 




















Let Adler 


The Organ 








Time to Pay 
The Adler Plan Wipes Out The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Most Stupendous 
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Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away By My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Plan. 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Below! 

An Adler Organ in your home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, education and cul- 
ture, making home the most attractive place on earth, 
paying for itself over and over again by bringing int 
your home life that which money can not buy ppi- 
ness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
Think what a satisfaction it will be to listen to its sweet 
music— what pleasure to sing to its scoumigenmanean t the 
songs we love with the ones we love 

I firmly believe that if there were an ‘Adler Organ 
in every home in America we would be better busi- 
ness men, better working men, better farmers, better 
citizens because of the elevating power of mus ic, and 
because I wanted to make it possible for every family 


} to know the delights of music, I have originated the 


wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the “‘Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 of § 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ—winnerpf 
highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to y , 
home for 30 ays Trial hg ey a agg So: a cent. 
So easy, too, to buy ust send) sce 
my Catalog. Sélect the Tae Sram you like 
1 will ship itat once. Have it a month free. Sond or4 
money until you decide to buy. Then, if you decide 
to keep it, after thorough examination pay me at 
your convenience in small amounts. { charge no 
nterest. I will do even more than that. If, at the end of 
a year, the “‘Adler’’ fails to make good on every point 


"| 1 claim for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. 


And more: I will give you the longest and strongest 
guarantee ever made on an organ—for 50 full years. 
You see how easy it is to own the finest organ made. 
I can and will save you $48.75 because I sell direct 
from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest in 
existence) at ‘lowest. wholesale factory prices. The 
Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks all re teil organ prices, 
absolutely sponging out ali in between’’ extra, 


=& rniddiemen’s profits you pay on other organs. 


‘You can’t afford to buy any organ 
Mail Coupon! until you see my plan to save 
$45.75. So write for my Organ Book right now; FR E! 
The Coupon or a Postal will bring it. 
CYRUS L. ADLER, President, 
s Adier Lianufacturing Co. Louisville, Ky. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler M’Pg. Co., 
3186 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me my copy of the Wonderful Free Illus- 
trated Adier Organ Book. 


ADD RIGS .<.sccscesso0040+ssdsasseneenenia cavene O™ 
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FARMER 
UTHERN FARM GAZETTE 


You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.’ 









PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Agricultural Publishing Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 








President and Editor. 
Vice-President and Editor. 
‘ Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, ; , é Associate Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ ‘ , . Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. L. Mogford, General Representative. 


CLARENCE POE. 
TAIT BUTLER, 
E. E. MILLER, 








AS that boy of yours sent in his name as a 

member of our Progressive Farmer Corn 
Club? If not, see that he does it before the week 
ends. There is no time to lose. 


E ARE glad to welcome to Raleigh the Caro- 
W lina Union Farmer, organ of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, heretofore published in 
Gastonia. There is a field in each State for a 
paper devoted especially to the interests of the 
Union—a field that the general agricultural paper 
cannot eover. We believe that the change will 
be found advantageous for the paper and the 
organization, just as we believe that our State 
Union Council has acted wisely in deciding on 
Raleigh as the place to locate the proposed cen- 
tral warehouse. Of course, there will be branch 
warehouses in a number of other North Carolina 
cities. 

HB problem of how best to add to the fertility 

of any piece of land is a very intricate one to 
which ro off-hand solution can be given; but the 
general rules which govern all good farming can 
be understood by any farmer who is really in 
earnest about his work. The man who grows the 
cotton or corn on the same land year after year, 
who allows his soil to lie bare during the winter, 
who neglects to grow legumes, who wastes stable 
manure, who tries to grow as much to sell and as 
little to feed as possible, knows, if he is of ordi- 
nary intelligence, that he is doing poor farming; 
and continues to do it only because he lacks 
energy and pluck. 





ON’T forget that Monday, March 18, is Parcels 
Post Day for farmers—the day on which you 
are expected to write your Congressman and Sen- 
ators and tell them that you favor a real parcels 
post—sot the Democratic caucus sham—~—and that 
you are expecting them to vote for it. If you are 
not willing to do this much to secure the passage 
of a bil that will be of value to you, never again 
be guilty of saying that the farmers are neglected 
by Comgress and that the millionaires or the 
money kings run the Government. It will be the 
farmers’ own fault if nothing is done. Just re- 
member that and prod it into your neighbor who 
does met like to write letters. 








GREATER menace to the public health in the 

Soeth than the careless conditions obtaining 
on so many farms, is the reckless disregard of 
sanitation shown by the average town or village. 
Here a few score or a few hundred people have 
come tegether, and being usually as careless as 
they were in their isolated life in the country, 
they foster disease dangers by wholesale negli- 
gence wrehecked by health laws or health offi- 
cials. Not only are typhoid fever and hookworm 
diseases and other maladies spread among the vil- 
lagers themselves by such neglect of sanitation, 
but the eountry people in the vicinities often suf- 
fer also. The small rural village without water- 
works or health officials is the chief hot-house of 
disease-breeding in the South. 





” OGR eondemnation of patent medicine frauds 
we always intend to include those who are 
perhaps the most abominable of all medical 
quacks—the fake ‘“specialists’’ who get foolish 
men ard women into their clutches and then 
extort money by falsehoods and direful warnings. 
You kad much better trust your purse and all 
your savings in the hands of some stranger you 
never heard of than to trust your health. A 
reader writes us of a so-called ‘“‘woman special- 
ist,” advertising in a Southern church paper. On 
investigation his wife found that there was no 
womar ef the name in the city mentioned, and 
that a eompany of rascals were simply professing 
to have a “distinguished woman physician” in 
their eompany in order to get money from silly 
womer. And the worst part of it is that the 
church paper continued to run the ad. after get- 
ting this proof of its fraudulent character. 








The Good Farmer Loves His Land. 


KE HAVE said time and again that he who 

improves his soil is a good farmer and 

that he who lets his land get poorer is a 
bad farmer. It might possibly be more accurate 
to say that the man who loves his land is a good 
farmer and that he who regards it merely as 
something out of which he is to get all he can, 
while making as little returns to it as possible, is 
a bad farmer. It is doubtful, after all, if there 
is any truer test of the real farmer than the atti- 
tude he takes and the feeling he has toward the 
land he cultivates. If there is any one feeling 
with which Southern farmers above ali elise need 
to be inspired, it is with an appreciation of the dig- 
nity and responsibility which attach to their work 
as tillers of the soil and conservators of its fer- 
tility. If we could only inspire the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer with the feeling that it 
is not only an unprofitable, but also an unworthy 
and a shameful thing for a man to take a piece 
of land—-a part of the eternal heritage of his 
race, over which he has for a short time been 
given dominion—and rob it of its natural ability 
to add to the welfare of humanity, when he might 
by the proper exercise of hand and brain make it 
increasingly fruitful and leave it to those who 
came after him fairer and richer and more ser- 
viceable to men because of his having had control 
of it—if we could only do this, we would have 
accomplished a work of untold benefit not only to 
the farmers who are reading the paper to-day, 
but to a hundred succeeding generations. 

Every reader has heard it said, no doubt, that 
the first requisite of a good stockman is a love 
of the animals he tends and feeds. 

Equally true it is to say that without a love 
for his soil, an appreciation of its possibilities, a 
desire to make it bring forth more abundantly, it 
is impossible for a man to be a good farmer. He 
who regards the soil he tends as a mere mass of 
dead matter out of which crops are to be won 
by his own unaided strength fails to comprehend 
the first principles of farming. [For the soil is 
not dead; it is a living thing, full of vital energy, 
throbbing with reproductive power, bringing forth 
food for man and beast year after year, without 
man, often in spite of him, and tending if left 
alone ever to grow more beneficently fruitful. It 
is the farmer’s proud privilege to help in this 
great work of nature and to enable his land to 
become fertile with a rapidity far beyond that re- 
sulting from nature’s processes. It is also his 
privilege—if he dares to exercise it—-to interfere 
with nature’s work, to deprive the soil of nature’s 
protection and by a misuse of the power he has 
over the earth to deprive it of its ability to yield 
to the sustenance of mankind, making it less fer- 
tile, less able to take care of itself, more at the 
mercy of hostile elements. 

The farmer can take a field, galled, unproduc- 
tive, yielding but scrubby brush and straggling 
weeds, and by a few years of careful work and 
loving attention transform it into thing of glad- 
ness and beauty. He can also take a virgin field, 
deprive it of its natural forest growth, grow crops 
upon it year after year and take them away, leave 
it exposed to the floods of summer and the leach- 
ing rains of winter, and soon convert it into a 
barren, gulley-scarred blot upon the landscape. 

There are men who are doing the first of these 
things and there are men who are doing the sec- 
ond. Does any one fancy that the man who does 
the latter is serving his country, is dealing fairly 
with his fellow men, is obeying the law of his 
Creator as truly as is the man who does the first? 
Is it a little thing for a man to live out his allot- 
ed years and leave behind him as the most en- 
during piece of his handiwork only a blot upon 
the face of the earth to indicate that he set him- 
self against the laws of nature, worked out of 
harmony with the beneficent purpose which 
guides all living things towards a fairer and a 
fuller life, and made himself a destroyer of na- 


ture’s wealth and a robber from the generations 
to follow him? 


THE PROGR«ASSIVE FARMER. 





No, it is not a little thing for a man to be con- 
tent to let his land grow poorer. He who does it, 
Whatever other virtues he may have, is surely in 
this respect making of himself not a benefactor 
of his fellow men, but a hinderer of their prog- 
ress. The work of destruction he is doing other 
men must undo at great expense of time and toil, 
or else the face of the earth must forever remain 
marred with the marks of his misdoing. Let not 
any man who would call himself a farmer leave 
behind him such a record of his life’s work, for 
it is a fine and noble thing to be a farmer and 
there is in such work as this nothing worthy of 
that honorable title. 





Why We Can’t Get Ten Cents for An- 
other Big Cotton Crop. 


N CONNECTION with our editorial last week 
on ‘“‘Why Has Cotton Gone Up,” we are inter- 
ested to find in the New York Evening Post a 

review of cotton market conditions which fully 
bears out all the arguments made in our editorial. 
To every farmer who cherishes the delusion that 
the South can again plant a big crop and get ten 
cents for it, we commend the following unbiased 
statement of market conditions. Says the Post: 

“Why has cotton so suddenly advanced, 
when the cotton goods trade has been de- 
pressed, the estimate on the yield raised 
above 15,000,000 bales, and when the New 
England spinners have thus far taken 13 per 
cent less cotton from the crop of 1911 than 
they took in the similar period from the 
crop of 1910? The answer is easy. Since 
the season opened, European spinning inter- 
ests have been persistent buyers, not only 
of the actual cotton, but of contracts ex- 
tending even as far as 1915. The foreign 
mill owners have evidently been of the mind 
that this season of plenty was the time to 
provide for any lean crop years that may 
follow. With large surplus stocks on hand 
and also with contracts purchased on a low 
basis, the Europeans spinner has little con- 
cern as to the future. 

“If the coming crop is small and prices 
witness a still further advance than that al- 
ready recorded, the European spinner will be 
able to hold off buying until the pressure 
even from a somewhat small crop next fall 
would force prices to a somewhat reasonable 
level. On the other hand, if the planters and 
farmers were to put in a large acreage and 
the season should be a propitious one, all 
that the European spinner would have to do 
would be to sit back, take things easy, and 
name his own price for the staple.” 

This is no doubt what will happen. The foreign 
spinner ‘‘will name his own price for the staple,”’ 
if a big crop is made this year. And the tendency 
at present is towards a much larger crop than we 
looked for a few weeks ago. On this point the 
Evening Post says: 

“Unquestionably, the recent advance has 
had a tendency to raise expectations in re- 
gard to the acreage. Planters who were 
able to sell contracts around twelve and 
thirteen cents last summer came out in good 
shape, and this class of producers, now that 
contracts are again tending above the ten- 
cent level, will undoubtedly put in a full 
acreage. Many small farmers who fared 
well, taking things as a whole, will also put 
in a full acreage. Those who were com- 
pelled to hold their cotton for better prices 
are inclined not to plant a full acreage, but 
but if they are able to sell their held cotton 
at ten cents or better, may taken another 
view of the situation. The outlook, therefore, 
in my opinion, is for a rather large acreage.” 
We hope every cotton farmer in the South will 

not only study these facts for himself but tell 
all his neighbors. 

Cotton is now ten cents simply because foreign 
manufacturers are buying for next year’s needs. 
This means a smaller demand for the 1912 crop, 
so that if a big crop is made, prices will be worse 
than last year. 

The wise farmer will plant a good corn crop, ar- 
range crops for making plenty of pork, and plenty 
of stock feed, and plan to have his farm self-sup- 
porting this year. 

There is safety in no other plan. 
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“What’s The News?”’ 























Tariffs, Taxes and Treaties. 


as HE most notable recent development in Con- 
iy gress is the decision of the Democratic 

caucus to put sugar on the free list—an 
action taken in defiance of the vigorous protests 
of the Democratic Congressmen from Louisiana, 
representing the cane sugar growers, and the 
Congressman from Colorado, representing the 
beet sugar interests. It is estimated that putting 
sugar on the free list will reduce the price one 
and one-half cents a pound. 

Putting sugar on the free list, however, will 
reduce our tariff revenue about $50,000,000. 
What new tax to impose to make good this defi- 
ciency was the problem before Mr. Underwood 
and his associates. Their solution, which came 
as a great surprise to the country at large, will 
probably commend itself to the judgment of most 
people. The Government already levies a tax of 
one per cent on the income of all corporations 
netting over $5,000 profits a year. The Demo- 
cratic caucus proposes ‘now that not merely cor- 
porations but also individuals engaged in a great 
variety of businesses which the bill enumerates, 
must also pay one per cent a year on any income 
of $5,000 or over. The plan is virtually an in- 
come tax, but is worded with a view to passing 
the Supreme Court which, it will be remembered, 
once declared the income tax unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless it is an old maxim that ‘‘one cannot 
do indireetly what one cannot do directly,’’ and 
on this ground the Supreme Court might nullify 
the law despite Mr. Underwood’s pains. 


Second only in importance to the action of the 
House Democrats in this matter, was the action 
of the Senate last week on the proposed arbitra- 
tion treaties between the United States and Eng- 
land, and the United States-and France. Presi- 
dent Taft had hoped that the treaties would pass 
unchanged, but by a close vote an amendment by 
Senator Bacon of Georgia was adopted. This 
amendment provides that the United States shall 
not be required to arbitrate any matter affecting 
the Monroe Doctrine, the admission of aliens into 
the country (the Chinese, for example), or the 
reconstruction bonds issued by Southern States 
and now held by foreign individuals or countries. 
The treaties must now go to France and England 
for approval in their amended form. It is not 
unlikely, however, that President Taft will hold 
that in their new form they mark no advance on 
present agreements, and let them go without try- 
ing to secure their ratification. 


Presidential Candidates. 


HBTHER the Republicans will nominate 
W Taft or Roosevelt, it is now very difficult 
te prophesy. Roosevelt will probably 
carry most of the West; but these Western States, 
it will be remembered, have no very great voting 
strength. Taft will probably carry most of the 
Kasterm States. In the South, too, Taft will 
probably get most of the delegates, although the 
Federal effiee-holders are anxious first of all that 
the party shall stay in power in Washington, and 
will sacrifiee Taft if they think that Rceosevelt has 
a better ehance of winning at the polls. Senator 
Dixon of Montana (a native of North Carolina) 
is in charge of the Roosevelt campaign, and Wil- 
liam B. MeKinley in charge of Taft’s. Mr. La 
Follette protests that he is still in the race, but he 
will probably get the vote of no State except his 
own. The La Follette men assert that they had 
assurances from Roosevelt that he will not run 
and are “‘gore’’ inconsequence. If the Taft-Roose- 
velt feud becomes so bitter as seriously to endang- 
er party unity, Charles E. Hughes, formerly Gov- 
ernor of New York and now on the United States 
Supreme Court bench, may be chosen as a com- 
promise eandidate. 

As for the Democratic candidates, the opinion 
expressed by Collier’s Weekly in its issue of 
March 9, is—aside from the very exaggerated 
idea of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity—probably that 
of most umbiased men who are well informed. The 
Opinion is that the big interests, seeing the im- 
possibility of nominating Harmon or even Under- 
ood, wil probably center all their energies in an 
effort to eembine the anti-Wilson forces on Champ 
Clark. Their feeling is that Clark is a mere poli- 
tician, amd that in time of a crisis, a man who is a 
mere politieian can be controlled. As Collier’s 
Says: 

“Im a race between Taft and Clark, Clark 
will get about the normal Democratic vote 
and Taft the regular Republican vote, plus 

more than half the independent vote, and 





be easily re-elected. Annexation speeches 
may be expected from Clark at intervals dur- 
ing the campaign, and deals equal in moral 
fiber to his leaving the Speaker’s chair to 
take conspicuous part in the Sherwood pen- 
sion grab. If Roosevelt is nominated, he will 
beat Clark so badly there will be practically 
no race. If he is nominated, it is difficult, 
indeed, to think of any Democrat except 
Wilson who can give him a sporting run. 
Between those two, Roosevelt would have 
the advantage of his unexampled vigor, 
popularity, and political knowledge, and 
Wilson the advantage of a clear and 
sound position on the tariff and the 
trusts—likely to be the two great issues 
—-and a splendid power of thought and 
speech. It is extremely likely, however, that 
the Democrats will throw away their chance, 
as usual, and put up some ordinary com- 
promise, like Clark, and hand the election 
to the Republicans.”’ 


The Lawrence Strike. 


HAT is an ugly and ominous situation in 
Lawrence, Mass., where thirty thousand 
poor, ignorant factory workers are striking 
for increased pay. Sometime ago the Legislature 
of Massachusetts reduced the hours of labor from 
fifty-six to fifty-four a week. Without notice to 
the operatives that their wages would be reduced, 
the manufacturers made a proportionate cut in 
wages when the pay ervelopes were handed to 
the workers the following Saturday. This was 
not fair, because men who work a reasonable 
number of hours always work with greater e!''- 
ciency and productiveness than those who work 
an unreasonably long number of hours. It was 
not fair because the workmen were given no 
notice. But most important of all, it was not 
fair because the poor laborers had previously 
been paid barely enough to keep body and soul 
together. They struck—these thousands and 
thousands of ignorant, oppressed laborers, only a 
small proportion of them able to speak or under- 
stand English. Since the strike they have been 
menaced by militia and cavalry, the climax com- 
ing on February 24th and 25th when the strikers 
were prevented from sending their half-starving 
children to other cities that offered them food 
and shelter. 


A study of conditions in Lawrence brings out 
the incontrovertible fact that it is the big manu- 
facturers there who are getting the profits of pro- 
tection that are supposed to go to American labor, 
and that it is really the ‘‘pauper labor of Europe,” 
imported to take the place of our high-priced 
American labor, that is now finding employment 
in the mills. According to the last census, Law- 
rence had a population of 85,000, only 12,000 of 
whom were Americans—-73,000 foreigners. As 
for wages and general conditions, the New York 
Independent says: 


“The average weekly wage of the male 
operatives eighteen years of age or over is 
only $10.49, and of the females, $8.18. Male 
heads of families average only $400 a year. 
The average family income is $661. The 
effect of these low wages is shown in the bad 
living conditions and congestion. The board- 
ing group system is general among the 
southern and eastern Europeans employed 
at Lawrence. Only three out of ten males eli- 
gible to citizenship have taken out naturali- 
zation papers. Sixteen out of every one hun- 
dred immigrant employes are totally illit- 
erate. Less than half the operatives of non- 
English speaking nationalities have acquired 
a speaking knowledge of our language.”’ 


Other News Matters. 


HE unsettled conditions in Mexico continue 
to trouble President Taft. He has issued 
a proclamation warning Americans not to 
enter Mexico at this time and suggesting that 
those already in the country should be ready to 
leave in case of trouble. There is a rumor that 
Diaz may return to the country, but this is not 
likely. It is announced on what appears to be 
better authority, that Colonel Roosevelt wished 
to go to the Mexican border with a band of Rough 
Riders last year and that Taft’s refusal to permit 
it (on the good ground that it would unduly 
excite Mexico) is one reason for Roosevelt’s re- 
sentment against the President. 
~~ * * 

The Virginia Senate finally defeated the Jordan 
prohibition bill by a vote of twenty-three to fif- 
teen. The following paragraph from the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch gives a brief statement of 
the case: 

“Had the Jordan bill been enacted, 27,7590 
qualified voters, one-fourth of those who par- 
tiei- ted in the last general Stotea 


~ltaatian 





(17) 365 


could have signed a petition which would 

have automatically called an election on 

State-wide prohibition. The vote for or 

against saloons would have been certified to 

the Governor, who was authorized to pro- 
claim the result. The Jordan measure pass- 
ed in the House of Delegates by a vote of 
sixty-two to thirty. The Senate, which yes- 
terday decided the issue for at least two 
years, was elected for four years, so the same 
members will serve again in 1914.,”’ 
x * * 

On the whole, Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal for the 
recall of court decisions meets with but little 
popular favor. True, Governor Johnson of Cali- 
fornia urges that ‘if the people are fit to elect 
judges and re-elect judges, they are fit to recall 
them.’”’” We need to remember, however, that the 
judge is a specialist in law and constitutional 
government, just as a doctor is a specialist in 
medicine. The proposal to have the public recall 
the court decisions every time a bare majority of 
the people find it unsuited to their fancy is on a 
par with the proposal to have a sick man ‘“‘recall’’ 
and nullify the actions of his physician whenever 
his whim demands it. 

x * 

It is a notable fact that three of the four lead- 
ing candidates—probably the three leading candi- 
dates—-for the Democratic Presidental nomina- 
tion are Southern born. Woodrow Wilson was 
born in Virginia; Champ Clark was born in Ken- 
tucky; Oscar Underwood was also born in Ken- 
tucky, though his Northern friends claim for him 
a bi-sectional advantage in that his family was 
not Confederate but of Unionist and anti-slavery 
opinions. eo“ * 

President Taft has now appointed five of the 
nine members Of the United States Supreme Court: 
Lurton, Hughes, Vandeventer, Lamar, and Pitney. 
It is said that Judge Hook, of Kansas, would 
have been appointed instead of Pitney but for his 
decision in the Oklahoma two-cent fare case and 
his decision upholding the Jim Crow car law. 

* #* a 

North Carolina loses two of its best men in 
the Departure of Dr. Henry Louis Smith to accept 
the Presidency of Washington and Lee University 
of Virginia, and the removal of Dr. Edwin Mims 
from the University of North Carolina to Vander- 
bilt University. It will not be easy to replace 
these men. ee 


Quite a celebration was held in New York a 
few days ago to do honor to William Dean How- 
ells, the occasion being his seventy-fifth birthday. 
President Taft declared him ‘the ‘greatest living 
American writer and novelist,’—an opinion with 
which there will be general agreement. 

* © £ 

The North Carolina Democratic State Executive 
Committee is called to meet in Raleigh, March 
20th. The Republican State Convention, to elect 
delegates to the National Convention, will meet 
in Raleigh, May 15th. 

* * 

Governor Brown of Georgia has appointed J. 
J. Connor, of Bartow County, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, to succeed Thomas G. Hudson who 
has resigned to become a candidate for Governor. 

* * & 

Senator Culberson, of Texas, declares for a 
Presidential primary, saying that a primary 
‘“‘would strip the bosses of their authority in nom- 
inations for this great office.’’ 

* 6 © 

It is now reported that Captain Raold Amuns- 
den, a Norwegian, has succeeded in reaching the 
South Pole. 

+ eh S 

The Mississippi Senate has passed a bill for a 

State highway commission. 


A Thought for the Week. 


| Dacre: man who owns a farm is a trustee for 





the Nation for his small property. If at the 
end of his life, the farm goes to his son de- 
pleted in richness, he is as truly faithless to his 
trust as are the great interests, some of which 
think only of present gain, and wastefully exploit 
the natural resources of the country. Each, in 
proportion to his responsibility, is a traitor to 
the Nation.—President Chas. R. Van Hise. 
N CONNECTION with our recent urging for a 
more general reading of Dickens, it is inter- 
esting to note that Chapman & Hall, the English 
publishers of his novels, report that “the order of 
popularity of these stories, as indicated by their 
sales,” is as follows: 1, ‘“‘Tale of Two Cities;”’ 2, 
David Copperfield;’’ 3, Pickwick Papers;” 4, 
Nicholas Nickleby;” 5, “Oliver Twist;’’ 6, ‘‘Old 
Curiosity Shop;”’ 7, ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ In this 


case popularity seems—on the whole—a prepr "vs. 


fair indication o ve merits. 
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A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP N2I 


_. WILL DO THE WORK | 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

., UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF VOU HAVE SOME 

. OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
_ TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NOQI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
=’ ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
_TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
DETROIT, 


oom 


\ 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 


Dropped September 1909. Solid color. 
His sire is out of Ora of Oakwood, whose 
record is 689.5 Ibs. butter in year. His dam's 
record is 500 Ibs. butter in year. 


A Butter-Bred Bull. 
PRICE, $100. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


25, 


WRITE 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


FOR 





We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. A 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - - 


Registered Jerseys 


Six heifers and four bull calves, sired by 





TENNESSEE 





grandson of the great Eminent, offered for 
sale. Their dams trace back to old Coo- 
massie. Four to six months old. 


Address, 


J. N. VARNELL, Cleveland, Tenn. 
HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


100 -- 100 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


A HIGH-CLASS JACK OR STALLION IS A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 











We have Percherons, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or 
come see our stock. We pay freight to des- 
tination and guarantee every one we sell. 
Will make it to your interest if we can sell 


one in your commun 


ity. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 
Nashville, 


92. Tenn. 
Branch Barn, State Fair. 
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| HOW STOCK LAW WOULD HELP 











; war and when hogs and cows 


| did not cost the owner one cent. 
| it came easily, 


LONG-LEAF PINE SECTION. 


With Hogs Restrained, Enormous 
Timber Values Would Soon Devel- 
op—$27,000 Turpentine Rent on a 
Single Tract—How the Pine Prop- 
agates. 

HEN seen by a_ Progressive 
Farmer representative a few 

days ago, Mr. Hugh MacRae, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., presented some nota- 
ble facts emphasizing the importance 
of the stock law as an aid to refor- 
esting lands with the valuable long- 
leaf pine. Wherever the hog has 


| free range, he eats the ‘‘mast’’ and 


prevents the pine from reforesting 
properly; wherever the stock law ob- 
tains, the pines come again and great 
timber values result for the land- 
owners. Mr. MacRae gave this strik- 
ing illustration of the worth of the 
long-leaf pine when properly con- 


| served: 


‘“‘Let me tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘of one 
tract of 10,000 acres which reforested 
itself. The seeding period was 50 
years ago when men were in the 
were 
scarce. About one-half the timber on 
this tract is long-leaf pine; the other 
half short-leaf pine. The forestation 
As 
cheap; 


it was sold 


| land, timber and all for $27,000. 


Se 


“During the past five years this 
tract has paid the owners $27,000 in 
turpentine rent; has paid to the rent- 
ers more than $100,000, I under- 
stand, in the value of the turpentine. 
The timber is worth at present 
stumpage prices over $50,000; and on 
a good market would be worth more 
than $75,000. The sawed value of 
the timber would probably be worth 
as much as $500,000. As the land 


alone is worth much more than the 








purchase price, we can see that na- 
ture’s gift on this tract must be con- 


| siderably in excess of $200,000; or 
more than $4,000 per year. 
“A friend told me of an expe- 


| rience he had in the pine belt where 


there was no stock law,’ Mr. Mac- 
Rae continued. “He bought 500 
acres from which the pine trees had 
been cut. About six years ago he 
fenced 10 acres of it. Recently he 
visited the place and found all the 
land outside of the fence just as he 
had left it years ago. Inside of the 
fence was a beautiful growth of long- 
leaf pine, not less than 100 trees to 
the acre. This man is naturally a 
strong advocate of stock laws which 
will protect the forest.’’ 

Describing in detail how the long- 
leaf pine propagates, Mr. MacRae 


| said: 


“One growing or defective tree, 
left standing for two or three years 
after its fellows are taken, will re- 
forest two or three acres of ground. 

“The pine burs begin to pop open 
on the coming of cold weather in 
October or November and scatter the 
winged seed or ‘mast,’ which is 
whirled in every direction by the 
prevailing winds of the winter. Al- 
most every seed can germinate for it 
falls on an ideal seed-bed of sandy 
loam which is kept almost constant- 
ly moist by the frequent rains. 

“After a few warm days the seed 
sprouts and puts down its small tap 
root. As soon as the tap root digs 
its way into the sand it performs one 
of the miracles of nature by straight- 
ening up and lifting the mother seed 


into the air. Now the little tree 
is nourished from below and fed 
from above. It is fed through the 
tips of the pine needles until all 


proper dangers are passed; and with 
the warm days of spring it soon is six 
inches high, and by fall adds another 
six inches of growth. 

“Compare this with the slow, ex- 


pensive process of reforesting in 
Europe (with trees of far less value) 
where each tree is planted and re- 
planted by hand. 

“It may be interesting to you to 
know that while I have been accus- 
tomed to going into the woods all 
my life, I never had the opportunity 
to observe the growth of the young 
long-leaf pine from the seed, as above 
described, until after the stock law 
was passed in New Hanover County 
a few years ago. The hogs ran at 
large in that county and were so 
strenuous that they succeeded in 
making the phenomena one rarely 
to be observed. Now you can see the 
long-leaf pine produces itself every- 
where. 

“The fires and the hogs are enough 
to complete the destruction when not 
restrained by the stock law; but add 





to these a few sheep which have the 


habit of eating the cone-like buds | 


out of the tops, and the little trees 
which have escaped other enemies 
are killed. Without being in pos- 
session of any figures obtained by 
scientific investigation, it might be 
safe to say that one fire-spreading 
man with 20 hogs, 20 sheep and 10 
cows, Will keep 10,000 acres devas- 
tated.”’ 

The stock law, in Mr. MacRae’s 
opinion, is the only remedy—the only 
way to save the enormous potential 
wealth of our long-leaf pine forests. 





GOOD STOCK ARE WORTH 
MONEY. 
So Don’t Expect to Get Them for 
Nothing—Plain Talk by a Practi- 
cal Breeder. 





HOSE farmers who intend to pur- 
chase the best improved, regis- 
tered breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs, etc., should not expect to get 
good animals at scrub prices. Men 
who pay from $200 to $500 for a No. 
1 registered cow, or $100 to $250 for 
a similar bull calf, who breed from 
a herd costing into the thousands, 
and whose animals are cared for and 
kept free from all contagious dis- 
eases, cannot, and will not sell six 
months old calves at the ridiculously 
low figures offered by some would-be 
purchasers. 
A six-months-old steer of the best 
improved beef breed, the farmer can 





butcher and sell during the spring | 
and early fall for $20 to $30 net, in: 


any town 
lina. Therefore, how can a purchaser 
think that he will be able to buy an 
‘“‘A-1”’ bull or heifer of these breeds 
(to commence building a herd with) 
at beef prices? 

The 
sheep, horses and all farm animals. 
Go to the Middle West and see these 
animals in person; get prices on 
them—$75 to $100 frequently for a 
week-old calf, $50 to $100 for a 
yearling sow, $150 to $250 for a 
yearling draft colt, $40 to $100 fora 
yearling ram—then pay _ express 
charges on these animals. 

The prices quoted on pure-bred 
animals are not fancy. When you 
purchase culls of any breed you will 


surely ‘‘lose out.’”’ There are a num- 
ber of men in the South who 
breed improved stock and who ad- 


Any of them will wel- 
” or a buyer; but re- 


vertise them. 
come a “looker 


member that you will see animals 
that it has taken years of weeding 


out to produce. 

Study the conditions upon your 
own farm: what.you raise, what pas- 
tures you have; not what some fel- 
low is feeding in Ohio or Kansas, nor 
what your next door neighbor has to 
feed. Then after careful 
and getting all the information bear- 


ing on the subject, buy the breed of 
animals that will suit your own farm | —, L. FARRIOR, 


in Piedmont North Caro- | 


same rule applies to hogs, | 


Tamworths 


thought | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


A few exceptionally well bred, registered 
Holstein bull calves. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to get a pure-bred animal ef the best 
breeding to build up and improve your dairy 
stock at a very low price. 


J.P. TAYLOR 


Orange, Va. 





WHERE IS THE FARMER 
who has allthe horse power he needs to operate his 
farm? Not more horses but bigger, heavier hor: es! It 
is Settee to expect a 900 lb. or a 1000 lb. animal to man- 
age the heavy mouern .mplements which do the 
economicai work. aed 


URGIEN A waneitonnits 


and have that power saving your own valuable time by 
getting over the ground quicker and doing better work. 
Nothing to sell, but for free information and bulletin Bis 
address WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y Percheron Society 
of America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Jacks and Saddle Stallions 


One hundred Registered 
moth Jacks and Saddle A big lot 
Saddle and Geldings. A 
few good Walking Horses, Pacing and Trot- 
ting Stallions. Also Big Black Pigs, Tam- 
worth and Hampshire Swine. 


J. F. COOK & CO., - LEXINGTON, KY. 


* JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cioverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





Kentucky Mam- 
Stallions. 


of Jennets, Mares 








SHETLAND PONIES—THIRTY BREEDS 


Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Dogs and Poultry. 
Catalog, 4 cents. 
Jd. D. STODGHILL, - Sheibyville, Ky. 





Owing to the sale of 
Angus Cattle one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersonton, Va. 





PINEHURST BERKSHIRES! 


Acknowledged as the Blue Ribbon 
Herd of North and South Carolina, 


Winning 42 Firsts and 24 Second 
Premiums at the State Fairs of 
1909, 1910, 1911. Herd Headed by— 
HANDSOME RIVAL 154452—Sire, Rivals 
Last 122000; Dam, Masterpiece’s Hand- 
some Lady 2nd 123358. 
LEE PREMIER 5th 119640—Sire, Lee Pre- 


mier 108883; Dam, Premier's Linda 103883. 
EMINENT PREMIER—Sire, Lord Premier 
38rd, by Lord Premier 50001; Dam, Masters 
Eminence, by Masterpiece 77000. 
Three of the greatest bred boars in any herd 
in the South. 
10—FORTY—410 
Young boars and boar pigs for sale by these 
sreat sires and others of similar breeding. 
Inspection solicited. For further particulars, 
address, 
PINEHURST FARMS, - PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, A. M. Swinnerton, 
Owner. Manager. 


BERKSHIRES 


From Our Prize-Winning Stock. 
We won prizes in 1911 shows at 
Raleigh and Fairs. Gilts, 
bred and open. Boars ready for 
service, and young stock, all ages. 
Write for prices. 

Visitors Welcome. 











a 
27 


Charlotte 





COCHRAN BROS. 


DERITA, N. C. 











Members of our herd won more 
than 125°prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 


| RACES FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
J 




















The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 

| Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 

| hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 

| spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 

| boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 
Pure-bred registered Percheron colts. 
bred Berkshire pigs. Ask for prices 
GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B. Andrews, Prop. 
Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. 


FOR BREEDERS “ish Class Berkshire and 


; Duroc-Jersey Swine. 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Pure- 
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Saturday, March 16, 1912.] 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
a Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
gy ive Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
sow pigs by either boar for sa! 
a istered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST ad a 
ED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE 
The most stylish, thrifty, profit- 


able hog in the country; greatest 
in demand. We have fine, un- 
related weanlings, gilts and boars. 


ALTUDA FARMS 
Morrison, Warren County, Tennessee. 














VIRGINIA HERD OF MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mr. Farmer: If you are going to put your 
money in hogs, buy the best. The pure-bred 
Mule Foot are hardier, have greater vitality, 
mature earlier, and cost less to raise. Have 
largest herd in the South. 

Bred Gilts and Young Stock For Sale. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Va. 





I Have 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Service Boars and Young Sows For Sale. 


Also pigs 2 to 3 months old. All breeding 
stock carefully selected, and good as the 
best. Write, stating what you want, and I 
will quote you attractive prices. 


J.W. ETCHISON, Cana, N. C. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 





Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 


cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
a specialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


traing students in all lines of veterinary 
work. Facilities unexcelled. 


For catalog, address, 





LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, - Philadelphia. 
Dept. G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars, All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs, any age. Best on earth. 


B. A. WHITAKER, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 











Registered Poland Chinas * 2's 


ready 
for service: gilts bred and epen and fine summer and 
alfl pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsourg, Ky. 


ECONOMY SILO 











Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
pao 0 gy reg of ensilage spoiling. 
Quic easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrenc Free access, 

Every silo easy to erect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
wooncey SILO & MFC. CO.. 

38 Froderick, Md 








NEW PATENTED Pins f 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold _ rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 
[om Takes just half the time 

™ toclean a horse. Keeps 
she teeth always clean; 

—_ © clogging with hair an 

dirt, Easy seller. ‘Big pro! aaaiee Write for terms and sample, 
THOMAS MFG, OO., 4455 Baerny St., Dayton, Ohio 














You can make money taking subscrip- 
tions for us. 





and the conditions thereon. If you 
don’t live on your own farm or have 
a high-priced man as manager, you 
had better leave off pedigreed stock. 
W. B. MEARES. 
Linwood, N. C. 





Wormy Horses. 


SOUTH CAROLINA reader says: 

“T have a colt about two and a 
half years old that rubs his tail a 
good deai and I notice small worms 
passing from him.”’ 

These worms may be the small 
worms that infest the rectum of 
horses. If so they are probably the 
cause of the colt rubbing his tail, al- 
though filth under the tail and in the 
hair at the root of the tail also causes 
this trouble. 


We suggest that the rectum of 
this colt be injected with one pint of 
raw linseed oil and two tablespoon- 
fuls of turpentine, well mixed. On 
the second or third day after, repeat 
the injection. Wash the part of the 
tail rubbed and the parts under it 
once with tar soap and warm water, 
and then apply once a day a solution 
of three parts of carbolic acid and 
100 parts water. 





Sheep to Kill Weeds and Bushes. 


INE is a cabbage, potato and 

livestock country, and the farm- 
ers are modern in everything in the 
machinery line. 

I differ with I. G. Ross, of Walnut 
Cove, N- C., about the mowing ma- 
chine being the best tool on the 
farm. Of course, it is a good labor- 
saving tool, but the farmer in this 
part of the country keeps a nice flock 
of sheep and they keep down the 
weeds and keep the fence-rows clear, 
and enrich the soil better than any 
other animal, and are the least ex- 
pense. J.D. ALEXANDER. 

Spendwell, Va. 





There is no particular danger in 
turning hogs on rye. When the crop 
is allowed to make seed the hogs 
should probably not be turned on it 
until the grain has at least begun to 
harden. It might be well, in turning 
hogs on rye that had previously been 
fed very lightly to only allow them 
to remain in the rye for a short time 
each day until they became accus- 
tomed to the feed. 


In breeding any tae of livestock 
there will always be enough culls 
for farm use, If the aim is to breed 
1,300-pound mules and the breeder 
prefers lighter animals, there will al- 
ways be enough lighter ones pro- 
duced to supply his wants. If pure- 
bred beef cattle or hogs are bred, 
there will always be enough animals 
not quite good enough to keep for 
breeding purposes to supply the meat 
needed. 





Whenever Thoroughbred (running) 
blood is introduced, the ‘‘quality’’ 
of the horse is improved, but to get 
size, which is becoming more of a 
necessity each year as the size and 
effectiveness of our farm implements 
are increased, we must have the 
blood of the draft-breeds. 


It will mer pay to attempt to use 
mares to do the farm work unless 
they are given the care required. A 
mare will do a large amount of work 
and raise a good colt, but she must 
be handled differently from the way 
mules are generally handled. 





When Siueitike eerie the aim 
| should be to produce the one that 
| we bring the largest profit. If cheap- 
er animals are desired, sell the high- 
er priced animal and buy the cheaper 
grade. 





The same principles should be 
considered and the same care given 
when one is raising horses or mules 
for his own use as when breeding 
to sell. 





38,796 Users did so Last Year 
26,569 in the U. S. Alone 


It’s come to be an accepted fact that DE LAVAL cream 
separators are as much superior to other separators as other 
separators are to gravity setting systems, and that an up-to-date 
DE LAVAL machine will on an average save its cost every 
year over any other separator. 


Aside from the actual saving in more and better cream and 
butter and in time of separation and cleaning, easier running, 
greater durability and less repairs, there’s the pride, comfort 
and satisfaction which none but the owner and user of a 
DE LAVAL machine can feel in his separator. 

In consequence thousands of users of inferior and worn- 
out separators of various makes take advantage every year of 
the educational allowances which the DE LAVAL Company 
continues to make and trade in their old separators. 

APPLIES TO OLD DE LAVAL USERS ALSO 

While all this applies particularly to the users of inferior 
separators it applies likewise to the many thousands. of 
DE LAVAL machines 10 to 25 years old. They are not worn 
out and are still superior to other new machines of today, but 
there are so many improvements embodied in the modern 
DE LAVAL machines that these old DE LAVAL users can well 
afford to make an exchange and soon save the cost of doing so. 

SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL AGENT 

He will tell you how much he can allow on your old ma- ; s 
chine, whether a DE LAVAL or some other make, toward ther” 
purchase of a new DE LAVAL. If you don’t know a 
DE LAVAL agent, write to the nearest DE LAVAL office giv- 
ing make, number and size of your present machine, and full 
information will be sent you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


~\ 














HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that ‘p- 
lies the South yith 
entucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
None better in the 
world. Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet, 





once for literature, 
testimonials and price 
list. None but the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
est. 
GLENWORTH ST9CK 
FARM, 
Alten S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs For Sale Cheap 


QUICK SALE 


To close out Fall litters I offer September pigs, either sex for $5.00 
and some for $7.50. Order at once and enclose check, for they will 
go out atonce. Mail check either price and will fill order. There is 
no profit to run a lengthy correspondence. Pedigree furnished. 


Ww. A. THIGPEN, Tarboro, R. D. No. 5, N. C 





Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. We guarantee 
every representation and give life insurance policies. Eventually—why not now? 
Our terms easy. 








MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC- If You Want a 


JERSEYS—oOf unsurpassed breeding. Ma- REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIG 
tured sows and gilts, all bred for spring hay De an 
farrow. Young seryice boars, shoats and That dd, — you, bichohe to 
pigs. Prices Reasonable. John F. T. Ander- DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, 




















son, Poindexter, Va. Express Office, Tre- | Route 2, - - - - Mocksville, N. ©. 
vilian, Va. 
NANTAHALA FARMS. S. C. HERD Or DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. from Ohio and a State Fair (Blue Ribbon) 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be Prize winners. rite for wants and prices. 
beaten. Price, $15 each. ; WALEER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 
Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mule foot Hogs Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts, Service 
CHAMPION HERD OF UNITED STATES boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 15 Mtters 
Iam preparing a li dei all Memeo yor jers in March. Highest quality. 
¢ da States. Send your name in at once. m rei 
=) ie: a H, Dunlap, Box J, Williamsport, Ohio. Rk. W. WATSON, " 


Forest Depot, Va, 
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This Month Jim Rohan‘’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 
tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens. Get it. 
Send your name on a postal. 
Get the real World’s Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
» Belle City Incubator Co. 


-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Doublecases all over;best copper 


rs self- lat 
Beat tibcnicn lict-water broodeh iatinge 
Bo rde: together, ‘ 
















are better. Satisfaction 
anteed. Write for pone 
oreend price now and 


i fodey 
Belle City lacabetor Company, Box 101 


Sionclad" WINNER 


= Nation ' 
pac jah Sra ationa 
Sen Contest 
=z HOH $19 


Wisconsin 





How get these famous 


140 sezezss BOTH 






incubator 
ick oroeter 














tronciad Incubator Co. 
Box101 Racine, Wis. (3) 

















Freight paid east of 
Rockies. Hotwater, FF 
copper tanks, double 
iota ' ead reg 
Send for it rit todays fot kt pai 
Wisconsin incubator Co., 
Racine, Wis. 











fm Both complete with all fix- 
ae tures, Loouneon nae 8 walle 
r,galvan: 








BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR Ne 
1912 og Spore sm and Brooders will give you stronger chicke 
and will save half the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS today 


and we will tell you 
how to MAKE Cycle Hatcher 
Company 
124 Lehigh Aves, 


our poultry pay Fy 
Elmira, N. Ye 


er than the rest 
of the farm. 


ae, 
} 





Eggs for Hatching 


S. C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 
CHADBOURN, N.C. 








PURE-BRED POULTRY 


My winnings for 1911 are: 
seconds, two thirds, and one special. My 
birds are the best that money will buy. 5S. 
. Blue Andalusians; Rhode Island Reds; 
“Buff Orpingtons; Buff, White and Brown 


Nine firsts, four 


Leghorns; Black Minorcas; R. C. White 
Wyandottes; Houdans; and Indian Runner 
ducks. 


Sittings, $1.25. 


D. K. FRYE, Hickory, N. C. 


T. M. MASHBURN, 


BREEDER OF 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


J have the Thompson strain 
and guarantee them to be 
as good as the best. 
Eggs, $3 per Sitting of 15; Two Sittings, $5. 
Special prices on larger quantities. 








WAYNESVILLE, - - N.C. 
EGG 

From prize-winning’ stock. Rose Comb 

Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 16. List 


of awards on application 
GREEN LAWN POU 'LTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Pure-bred S. C. White 
per 15. 


Leghorn Eggs, $1 


Kind that Lay. 


8s. T. WHITFIELD, Courtland, Va. 





8S. C RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
Six years careful breeding. No smut. No 
white. Fifteen, $1.50. Buckeyes, 15, $1.50. 
Good colors. Packed to reach any destina- 
tion. 
MRS. S F. LONG, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





EGGS——Fifteen, $1.25; thirty, $2 EGGS 

10 Ss. C. White or Brown Leghorns pullets 
and one cockerel, $10. Pullets and cockerels, 
$1 to $2.50. Rose and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 8S. C. Black 





‘from the mother to her chicks. 


the cause of the loss of many a nest 


‘not worry; 








alll 











THE POULTRY YARD 

















HOW TO CONTROL LICE AND 
MITES. 


e Kerosene Emulsion for Mites, In- 
sect Powders, Carbolic Acid or 
Sulphur for Lice. 


HERE are almost as many kinds 

of lice affecting poultry as there 

are kinds of poultry; but they are 
all rather closely related, at least 
so far as their damage and treatment ° 
go. The lice lay their eggs and pass 
practically their whole life on the 
body of the fowl, sucking the blood 
-for their food. This means then that 
the little chickens hatched in an in- 
c Abator should be free from them, 
since the chief way of spread of these 
ig from one fowl to another, chiefly 
Af- 
fecting regions about the neck, vent 
and head, they sap large quantities 
of blood from these regions; and even 
one large louse may cause what we 
know commonly as “drooping”’ in the 
little chicks, though we are likely 
to find many present rather than one. 
The mites lay their eggs in trash 


|sabout the nests of the sitting hens, 


‘and the poultry yard wherever they 
‘happen to be distributed. The heat 
of the hen’s body or the sun incu- 
bates them, and they hatch out in a 
few days in countless thousands— 
small gray fellows about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch in length. They are 
the bane of the old sitting hen, and 


‘of good eggs: Chickens affected are 
to be seen constantly dusting them- 
selves, and preening their feathers. 
As good an indication as any is to 
figd your hands covered with them 
hen you are taking the fresh eggs 
rom the nest, or examining these 
ander the sitting hen. You need 
-they will make their 
presence known. 

' The old saying that “a stitch in 
time saves nine,”’ fits nicely here. An 
old hen-house thoroughly infested is 
a hard proposition, especially if it 
has a lot of cracks in it, and it is in 
many cases, advisable to destroy it 
entirely and build a new one in a 
place as far away from it as is con- 
veniently possible. 

In most cases, however, it is best 
to clean out all the litter about the 
house and nests. Then get out the 
barrel spray pump, the foot pump, 
if you do not have the barrel type, 
and spray everything thoroughly with 
kerosene emulsion, taking care to get 
it into all the cracks and hiding 
places for mites. This can be made 
according to the following directions: 

Dissolve in a gallon of boiling 
water % pound of hard soap. Re- 
move the boiler from the fire and add 
to it two gallons of kerosene oil. 
Stir vigorously until the oil is sus- 
pended in droplets through the water. 
This gives too strong a solution, so 
add to this amount about eight or 
10 times its bulk of water, and pump 
several times back and forth through 
the pump or stir until the stock so- 
lution is thoroughly’ distributed 
through the water. Then apply with 
a nozzle producing a fine spray. 

All of the roost poles should be 
renewed and the ends of them where 
they are nailed to the house should 
be daubed with coal tar to prevent 
the mites from crawling on to them. 
Give the fowls a big pile of ashes, 
and renew this frequently, because 
many of the pests are gotten rid of 
in this way. 

These measures are to a considera- 
ble extent effective to the control of 
lice as well as the mites. But as an 
additional measure, keep close watch 
on your little chickens, and with a 
mixture of two parts glycerine, one 
part carbolic acid and five parts of 
water, bathe the parts infested by 





Minorcas. All good strains.—O. F. ELLER, 
Miller’s Creek, N. C. 
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tion is a mixture of sulphur and lard. 
Sprinkle the old hen with pyrethrum 
powder, or better, kill off the lice 
on her body by the same mixture as 
applied to the little chickens. If two 
applications are necessary, take the 
trouble to apply them for you will 
find it to pay. 
WILSON P. GEE. 
Clemson College, N. C. 





Iredell County Poultrymen Make 
Good. 


HERE were about 500 birds at 

the Statesville Poultry . Show, 
nicely cooped. - Practieally all the 
birds were local, there not being over 
30 birds from outside the county, and 
for a first show the quality was ex- 
cellent. Orpingtons, Rocks and Reds 
were the leading classes. There 
were about 40 breeds of standard- 
bred fowls on exhibition, most of the 
classes being full. The -attendance 
was remarkable, averaging about 
1,000 a day for the three days, 
and what pleased me most was that 
a large majority of the visitors were 
farmers and.their wives, and a good 
per cent of the exhibits were made 
by the farmers. The people of Iredell 
County certainly did themselves 
proud. The quality of stock shown 
was away above the average usually 





Blue Ribbon Strain 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Prize winners Raleigh, N. C., and Char- 
lottesville, Va. Red to the skin and bred 


to lay. 
$1.00 and $2.00 Per 


EGGS Sitting of Fifteen. 


ELMO WALLS RED FARM 





Wilson, N. C. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS—Pen 1, headed by 
9-Ib. cockerel, mated to 10 grand hens and 
pullets, including $25 pullet from Owens 


Farms. Pen 2, headed by Owens Farm cock, 
mated to 10 high-scoring females. Eggs, 
Pen 1, $4 for 15; Pen 2, $2.50 for 15; Utili- 
ty, $1.50 for 15.—DONALD B. WHISNANT, 
Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 





EGGS—From pure-bred stock, $1 to $5 for 
15. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tomp- 
kins’ strain; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Fishel strain; Indian Runner ducks, Fay’s 
White egg strain. Write for folder.—AR- 
MEEGA POUTRY FARM, T. H. Crudup, 
Prop., Kittrell, N. C. 





Buff Rock Eggs 
Blue Ribbon Winners | 


Regular Price $3.00 per 15. 


To you, $2, if accompanied with 
this ad. Clip this advertisement 
and send with remittance. Bad 
hatches replaced at half-price, 


For further information, address, 





EGGS and __ BLACK MINORCAS 

CHICKS = {ire $1.50 to #5.00 per 15. 

Not Prices High White, Winners 
But Quality we £2.50 to $5.00 per 16 


D. M. SHARPE, Proprietor 


Box 261, Asheton, N. C. 





BEST LAYING STRAINS 
Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons and . 
Ss. C. White Leghorns. At 4% 
three shows last season, 
won nineteen ribbons and 
several specials. Orping- 
ton eggs per sitting, pen 
No. 1, $5; No. 2, $3; good 
utility pens, $1 and $1.50. 
Leghorn eggs at $1 and 
$2.50. Write for mating 
list.—MILFORD AYCOCK. 
Pikeville, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.I.Reds, S.C. Black Minoreas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 
A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.’’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refunded. 
HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 














Ss. C. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS—From pen 
headed by first prize cock, 15 eggs, $2; 
utility, $1.50 for 15. Eggs ready for de- 
livery. 200-egg Stahl Incubator at a bargain. 
W. B. AULL, Fairfax, S. C. 


S.C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Heavy winter layers, Cook and Martz str in. Extra- 
ordinary breeding qualities. Eggs $1.50 to $4.50 per sett- 
ing. Write for special offers to quick purcharers. 


R. I. Leary Buff Orpington Yards, Franklin, Va. 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White pergndotes, 





B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light hmas, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. ay Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for fol- 


der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the greet Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds eompeting. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 





Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS. 


Eggs, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 30, and $6 per 
100. Eggs from prize’ winners at Greens- 
boro and Asheboro Fair, 1911, $2 per 16 


eggs. Fine cockerels for sale. 
B. C. ROUTH, Randleman, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE SPECIALIST. 
Pen headed with Prize-winner. 
B nings to-lay kind. 
» $1.50 per 15. 
W. NORW ARS” TULLER, Louisburg, N. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From my Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
the very best all-purpose chickens. 
good ones. 
Fifteen Eggs for $1.25. 
N. BROWN, Troutmans, 


EGGS! EGGS! 

From bred-to-lay and win §S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Orpingtons, and Columbian 
Wyandottes, at $3 per 15. Write your wants. 

MOUNTAIN VIEW POULTRY FARM, 
Mooresboro, N. C. 





Cc. 








One of 
I have 


L. - N. C. 








FROM BEST STRAIN 
ROSE COMB 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


$1.00 PER FIFTEEN 


H. W. NEWBY, Chase City, Va. 


SINGLE Come WHITE AND BLACK LEGHORNS 
Wyckoff and W. Young strains. Eggs $1 per 15. 
Black Leghorns, “* new and coming breed. Eggs 
per 15. Bred to lay, and for show qualities. 
RAMSEY POULTRY FARM, Crouse, N. C. 








EGGS—$1.75 per 15. Express prepaid. Six 
best varieties. Write for illustrated folder. 
The Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 





EGGS 


Very best strains of White Wyandottes. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
Day old chicks of the above varieties. 
Eggs, $1.50 for Fifteen $7.50 per Hundred. 
Write for Folders. 


Oak Grove Poultry Farm, _‘ Franklinton, N. C. 


Prize-Winning S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS—$1.75, $1.50, $1.25, and $1 per 15. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.25 and $1 per 
12. Batts’ Four-Ear Prolific Corn, field se- 
lected, bu. $2; peck, 60c.; % peck, 35c. 
BUGGABOO FARM, - Dimmett, N. C. 











15 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 
15 Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.00. 





EGGS $2 SITTING OF 13 
S.C. White Minorcas, Virginia Pit Games, Partridge 
Wyandottes, Indian Runner a (white-egg strain) 
with 225-eg¢ vecets, $1.50 for 11. A few cockerels fo 
sale, above breed 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, Cluster Springs, Va. 


8. C. R. I. REDS—Lar¢ge, vigorous, beautiful. 
Wonderful laying strain. I get eggs every 
day in year. 1911 patrons pleased. 15 eggs, 
$2. No fowls for sale. 


J. M. NORFLEET, Tarboro, N. C. 


PIT GAMES—Wear Devil pit games are of 
the best breeding. Guaranteed dead game 
and fighters. Also good for general purposes. 
Cocks, 2 years old, $4; 1 year old, $2; hens, 
$1. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From prize-winning Orpingtons—Buff, Biaclt 
and White. 
For free mating list, write to, 














White Wyandottes. My birds won First on 
Pen, First on Pullet at Griffin show. Eggs, 13 for $1.50. 





the lice. Another effective applica- 





Mrs. R. P. Steinheimer, Broo Ga. 


MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


J. G. ASHE, Raleigh, N.C. 


MIDNIGHT POULTRY YARDS, | 





S. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, Ss. ¢. | 
Black Minorcas. Silver Wyandottes, White . 
Rocks. T. YODER, j 

Hickory, N. C. 
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Saturday, March 16, 1912.] 


GET THE BEST 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — Extra 


large, 
beautifully bronzed. Eggs, $3 per 9. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Best of layers. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 11, $2.25 per 22, $4 per 


Mammoth Pekin Ducks—Extra large, good 
layers. Eggs, $1.50 per 11, $2.75 per 22, 
$4 per 35. 


Crystal White Orpingtons, Barred Ply mouth 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes,. White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons, and Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 
per 15, $2.75 per 30, $4 per 50. 

Can furnish you eggs in 100 and 1,000 lots 
on short notice. Give us your egg order, and 
win prizes in your show next fall. Our birds 
have been bred for years for record layers, 
and you cannot find better layers anywhere. 
We guaraatee satisfaction. 

HERMITAGE FARM, 


Box 175, - - Hendersonville, Tenn. 


WALLACE’S SINGLE 
COMB REDS 


If you are looking for Reds that win the 
blue, lay eggs and pay for their keeping, 
write to me for my illustrated catalog. It’s 


free. 
JOE L. WALLACE 
Dalton, Ga. 


WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 
Have won more firsts, and 
seconds in _ four leading 
shows (beside sweepstakes 
and specials) than all other 
exhibitors combined. Stock 
and eggs for sale. Write for 
mating list and prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
B. R. WARREN, Route 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Win7 prizes on7 entries at Shelby. Also 
winners at North Carolina State Fair and 
Morganton. Eggs for hatching $1.50, $2 and 
$3 per 15. Write for mating list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed on all orders. 
w. 8B. COBB, - . Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORN. PULLETS AND 
COCKEREL FOR SALE. 


Also a few White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 


Cc. L. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
The strain that can’t be beaten for layers. 








Age 
Tarkan 











Eggs, $2 per 15. A few year-old pullets, 
$1.25 each. A few cockerels and 2 cocks, 
$2.50 each 


MRS. EMMA L. MARTIN, Gallatin, Tenn. 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 





Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
Hi. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS — Choice 


Breeding Stock, $1, $2, $3, and $5. Eggs, 
per 15, $1, $2, and $3. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
STACY’S STOCK FARM, Amelia, Va. 
8. C. and R. C. Reds, White and Black Or- 
pingtons, Indian Runner Ducks.—Egegs from 
fancy pens Reds, $1.50 per 15; Orpingtons 
(Kellerstrass strain), $2. Mey per 15; Indian 
Runner ducks, $1.50 per 
H. M. BURGARD, hecaiate Inn, 8S. C. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored 
Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low prices 
on all stock and eggs. How to raise and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Allsay it’s 
great—this book—only 15c. Price list Tree. 
e B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa.’ 


RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS 


Six pure-bred Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
A bargain for any one wanting good stock. 
$3 each. 

J. P. 











MULLIKIN, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—My strain has 
been bred nearly a quarter of a century for 
heavy egg production. They lay all the 
time. They win every time. Eggs from 
winners at great International Show at At- 
lanta. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30.—T. B. 
LILES, White Leghorn Specialist, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 








E SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
ggs RED EGGS, and pure white eggs | 
from fawn and white Indian Runner ducks. 


Heavy laying strains. Eggs, $1.25 per 13. 
JOSEPH LEE, Jr., Landrum, 8. C. 





EGGS—From Healthy, Prize-winning Bar- 
red Rocks and Single Comb White Leghorns, 
$1.25 for 15. Fawn and white Indian Run- 
ner Duck, sitting, $1 for 11. One hundred 
of cither, 
CHAS. 


7. 
T. BLAINE, Franklin, N. C. 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
(Exclusively) —Won 3 prizes on 3 entries at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. Eggs for sitting: 1st 
pen, $2 per 15; good utility stock $1.25 per 
15. Mammoth Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 per 13. 
H. G. WINSTEAD, Elm City, N. C. 


CLOUDS POULTRY FARM, TUCKER, GA. 


Breeders of Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


The heavy laying kind. If you want eggs 
that will produce good birds send us your 
orders. $3 per 15. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING—Single Comb White 
and Brown Leghorns, B. P. Rocks and S. C. 


White Orpingtons. Bred for both fancy 
points and laying purposes. A few S. C. 
White Leghorn cockerels for sale. Write 
for mating Mst and prices. 

ELM CITY POULTRY YARDS, 


G. ©. Wood, Proprietor, - Elm City, N. C. 
8. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS—From 
my best mated pen, $1.50 for 15. Cockerels, 
$1 to $5.—S. A. Marvin, Jr., White Hall S. C. 
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seen at first shows, and had been put 
in fine exhibition condition. 

A very amusing incident occurred 
on the first day of the show. Two 
years ago a gentleman in Iredell 
County bought a sitting of Barred 
Plymouth Rock eggs, had a good 
hatch and raised some nice birds. 
Having too many cockerels, he sold 
one to a neighbor in the spring of 
1911 for $1. This neighbor bred the 
bird last year, and concluded about 
two weeks ago he would sell the bird 
with some other chickens he was go- 
ing to market in Statesville. This 
he did and received just 75 cents for 
him. A lady living in the town saw 
the bird exposed for sale in front of 
a store, and bought him at a slight 
advance over what he cost the mer- 
chant. The bird. looked so good to 
her that she decided to send him to 
the poultry show the next week. This 
she did and won first prize. On the 
strength of this winning she refused 
to part with the bird for $15. The 
man who sold the bird to the mer- 
chant was at the show, and when he 
learned of the offer made for the 
bird, remarked: ‘‘Well, that comes of 
not knowing anything about chick- 
ens. I sold too soon.”’ 

UNCLE JO. 





TURNING UNDER BROOMSEDGE. 


How Mr. Pence Saved the Humus and 
Fertility His Land Needed Instead 
of Burning It Up. 


HAVE read so much in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer in regard to 
plowing under and _  ~burning off 
broomsedge, that I wish to give a 
little experience of my own with 
broomsedge. 

I am a young farmer and have 
not many years been farming for my- 
self. But I started with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer as a text-book, and 
one of the first lessons I learned was 
not to burn any vegetable matter so 
long as it is possible to turn it under, 
and that the best time for turning is 
fall or early winter. 

Three years ago I began working 
a field of about five acres that, pre- 
vious to this time, had _ been 
“patched.” Part of it had been care- 
lessly cultivated, and patches here 
and there had been thrown out to 
wash away and grow up in persim- 
mon sprouts and broomsedge. 


In the early fall I turned the 


| broomsedge under with a two-horse 


Oliver turn-plow. The _ following 
spring I cut this sedge as deep as I 
could with a disk harrow. Then I 
used the smoothing harrow on it 
until I had it in fine shape. 

I then ran my rows four feet apart, 
scattered broadcast four loads of 
barnyard manure per acre, drilled 
300 pounds of a home-mixed ferti- 
lizer per acre and bedded three 
acres for cotton. The other two acres 
were left for corn. Of course, the 
yield of cotton was light. <A good 
crop of rye will be turned under this 
spring, and with that and more 
home-made manures, I expect a bale 
per acre this year. 

I had no more trouble with the 
broomsedge, and there was less grass 
of any kind where the broomsedge 
formerly was than anywhere else on 
the farm. I would not have burned 
that crop of broomsedge for several 
dollars. 


As spring approaches, the skies on 
some days are hazy with the smoke 
from tons and tons of burning vege- 
table matter in the form of broom- 
crabgrass, corn and cotton 
stalks, etc., which should have been 
turned under last fall to feed the 
growing crops this year and to make 
rich the soils from which it is being 
burned. 

When will farmers cease to inter- 
fere with nature, and learn to co-op- 
erate with her in her work of build- 
ing up our worn and depleted soils? 

WALTER M. PENCE. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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Are You a“Progressive’? 


DO YOU believe that “like begets like’’? 
DO YOU believe that a horse that can trot a mile in 2-10 is worth 
breeding from? 


DO YOU believe it pays to raise the heifer of a ten or twelve 
pound butter cow? 


OF COURSE YOU DO! 


Then isn’t it just good old common sense to believe that the 
daughters of a twelve-to-sixteen-dozen-eggs-a-year-hen are going 
to lay more eggs than the hens you’ve been trying to coax eggs 


15 Varieties of 
Trapnested, Bred-To-Lay Fowls 


WE KNOW THE EGG RECORD 
OF EVERY HEN ON THE JOB. 


Forget about ‘‘systems’”’ and so called ‘scientific’? management, 
It’s all in the BLOOD and plenty of feed. Start with eggs from 
NATURALLY HEAVY-LAYERS and you’ll get WINTER EGGS. 


Our catalog tells the story, and it’s free. 


MONTVALE POULTRY FARMS, 


(Incorporated) 


MONTVALE, VA. 


We Originated the Coming Fowl— 
IMPERIAL BUFF MINORCAS. 














White Runner Duck Eggs 





From the greatest flock of 
Prize Winners in the South 


At Five and Ten Dollars per 
Setting of Twelve Eggs. 


Won more prizes than any other Southern 
breeder, and won where competition was 
strongest. Twenty-one prizes out of twenty- 
five entries, including sixteen firsts; besides 
eight specials and two cups won in competi- 
tion with all varieties of Runners At South- 
ern International, Atlanta, greatest show 
ever held South, won six prizes on six en- 
tries, including three firsts. Other heavy 
winnings at Richmond, Charlotte, Indianap- 
olis, Raleigh and Appalachi: in Exposition. 
True Runner type and layers of large white 
eggs The coming fowl for the farmer be- 
cause it lays more eggs at less cost than any 
breed of poultry. You can get them cheaper 
elsewhere; you can’t get the same quality 
anywhere. Demand is heavy. Order early. 


J. C. PATTON, Ed. The News, 
Charlotte, N. C. 











I have 
birds which the above breeders 
duce. 


the sexual organs of many fine 


every day in winter the 
dens in the United States. 





the historic Hampton Roads, where 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


paid fabulous prices for the 


best 
could pro- 


I own one of the best own sons of 


the famous hen ‘Peggy,’’ now living. I 
have been breeding the best chickens 
which money could buy for 30 years. I 
have proven, with my microscope, why 
there are so many infertile eggs, and why 


show birds 


are weak. 

My birds are raised on broad fields of 
alfalfa, wheat and peas. My poultry 
yards are immediately on the waters of 


grows 


finest truck gar- 


DR. LIVIUS LANKFORD, EDGEWATER POULTRY YARDS, NORFOLK, 


KELLERSTRASS, OWEN 

AND COOK STRAINS 

I have also proven to my entire satis- 
faction that the sexual organs of chickens 
hatched in incubators are not as prepotent 
as those hatched by the hen. 

What do you expect when you order 
eggs from inexperienced and unreliable 
people who have rushed into the business 
in a season? ~ I well know what you will 
get. While I am a busy hospital man, I 
have taken time to produce some of the 
very best Orpingtons in this country. 

No birds for sale, but a limited number 
of eggs, at $3 to $5 for 15. 

I refer to every bank and business house 
in Norfolk for my reputation and re- 





liability. 
VA. 











fail to win. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs from best stock in the South. My birds never 
Best pen headed by a $500 sweepstake 





pron seen layers on earth; 300 
r year. Send 10 cents for 
teeatinaie illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. MAN'S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian, Miss. 





d 
for 51 


cockerel. Mating List Free. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, North Carolina. 
1a Blan D U Cc K & BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


The old reliable American utility as well as beauty bird. 

Realizing that the average farmer wants the best broil- 

er, and at the same time heavy egg production, I have 

bred with this especially in view. Eggs for hatching, $i 
. Why pay more? 

Mrs. O. W. ADERHOLT, Barber, N. C. 
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and fertilize your plants 


grade lint producer. 


for it on a post card. 


Dr. William S. Myers 


oroughbred Seed 
and Nitrate Fertilization 


There is always a big demand for the 
best grades of cotton. 
Grow the best lint from thoroughbred seed 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed 
a thoroughbred cotton plant as it is to feed a low- 


I want you to have a valuable book, Free, which 
I have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton. 


Director of Chilean 
Nitrate Propaganda 


NO BRANCH OFFICES 


properly with 


Send 


17 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Fine, healthy, stocky 
without protection. For 


Early Jersey and Charleston 
utch and Drumhead. 
packed. Bunched in 50’s ifr 


ST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


lants raised in the open a 
est success with your cab, 

bage, set plants raised and hardened in cold sections. 
’mi0 years experience in raising 


Full count and carefully 
d. One th 4 


, 





lants. Wehave the 
akefield, Succession. 
















y herd & Campbell, 500, L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., 


$1.25. Five thousand and up 
Special terms on very large orders and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man. 


et 
at $1 per thousand- 








Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 








Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, Parsley and Tomato Plants. 

Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, hardily 
grown, from Long Island seed. Improved Big Boston 
Lettuce, $1.15 per 1,000; in 5,000 lots and over, 90c per 
1,000, packed free, f. o. b. Norfolk. if you are anticipating 
planting celery and tomato plants, now is the time to 
send in your order, as there is a brisk demand for plants. 
We have a large acreage devoted to growing of plants 
for large and small truckers, cultivating 200 acres our- 


lives. 
er FOX HALL FARM, 
Wholesale Plant Growers, Route 2, NORFOLK, VA. 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


I am offering for sale five million slips,— 
March, April, and May delivery. One va- 
riety has made the past season 756 bushels 
per acre, the heaviest yield on record. I 
guarantee first-class stock and the best on 
the market. Write for prices. 


J. R. DAVIS, 
Bartow, Filia. 


SEED POTATOES 


Write at once for prices on the 
best select stock in the country. 
We have potatoes” especially 
adapted to the South and South- 
western States. 


THEO. BURTSCHI 
1139 N. 3rd St, - - St. Louis, Mo. 


STRAWBERRY 
















3 , Send $2.50 

a AI A PLANTS tor. 00 0 
SBon i! oa plants, Lady Thompson 
Klondyke, Aroma or, 


Gandy. Also grape vines 
and fruit trees 10 cents 
each. Order now. 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 
R7, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


What Sprayer?£@ 
Use the sprayer that does the most | "Tl 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzle—mos 
4 powerful and efficient hand outfit. Cap 
acity 4 Vales For large Sprave 4 
Brown’s Non-clog Atomic S»vray. rite 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. ‘ 
The E.C.Brown(o., 93 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y.p/| 





‘ 




















Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Send for Free Booklet, ,A%, About,Patents 








Spraying is 


Crop Insurance 


_ Millions of dollars damage 
is done annually by insect 
sw and fungous diseases, 

ont submit tamely to yous 
part in this loss, Insure against 
it, sea spraying mix- 
ture anda 


DOUGLAS 
SPRAY PUMP 


It’s a combination that will 











give you better crops and more 
dollars. The name “Douglas” ona isan absolute 
oem of high quality, durability and reliability. 
Since 1832 we've been making pumps. Three genera- 
ns of farmers have served with complete 
satisfaction, 
_, Asmanufa we are in touch with the latest 
ideas in épraying. 


e know the conditions and 
problems. Tell us your trouble and we'll be glad to 
po nll enghene pine fp nde 






information. 


rite to-day. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS 
30 Broad Street, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Manufacturers of pumps for every farm 


purpose. Water supply—deep well— 
compression tanks—cistern pumps, etc. 








Only Way to Kill 
Boll Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at once, fast as a 
horse can walk, with the Watson 
Ospraymo Sprayer. rows fine 

_ mist, with strong force. 
quid is stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically. Proven 
at success with cotton 














Ask for free catalog. — 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. , 
108 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 











ORDER THE BEST 


“Lyon Brand” Spraying Materials 
and “Denning” Spray 
ard’ from us 
B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., t 
122 W. Hargett St., - - Raleigh, NOs 
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to middle and 
covers up all 
grass. 
ADJUSTABLE. 
Feet quickly set 
any d apart, also set to walk animal 
on or off the row. Strongly made of high grade 
stee Can be fitted w turners, scooters or 
Hundreds in use in this section by en. 
tbusiasticowners. Buyit. Try it. If you don’t 
like it freightit back to us and we will re 
your money. Write today for full particulars. 


l, GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., Griffin, Ga. 
_ = 


swee 








Turnipseed Improved Cultivator 


Saves the work of an extra man and mule right in the 
season when they are worth $5 per day, by straddling 
cotton with one operation. Leaves the cotton on ridge 
of uniform width making it easy to chop. Throws dirt 


“oH 


$f .50 


F. O. B. Griffin, Ga. 


Fitted with one set each of 
turners and scooters. 










REFERENCES: 
The Commercial Agencies 
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Pumps and “Stante, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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SWEET POTATO GROWING. 


Bedding, Soil Selection, Setting, and 
Cultivation. 


BOUT this time of year we begin 

to think about ‘“‘bedding out” 
our sweet potato seed. When we 
think the danger of freezing is over, 
we select a warm, sunny spot in the 
garden having a southern exposure. 
We take a 12-inch plank and set it 
on edge, driving up stakes to hold 
in place, and four feet from it and 
parallel to it we set up another. This 
gives us a box four feet wide and we 
make it whatever length is necessary 
to hold the amount of seed that we 
have. We generally figure about 12 
square feet to the bushel of potatoes. 
We complete the box by placing the 
same kind of planks across the ends. 
After we have spaded well the soil 
within the box, we cover it to the 
depth of three or four inches with 
fresh stable manure and pack firmly 
with the feet. Next the manure is 
covered with good rich soil to a 
depth of about an inch and a half. If 
woods dirt can be easily obtained 
for this last work, it is used. This 
last soil is well pulverized and spread 
on uniformly. 

After we have selected the seed 
potatoes of smooth and uniform size, 
and specimens that are not too large 
nor too small, we place them on this 
soil, using care to see that none of 
them touch, as this is often the cause 
of so many rotting. The seed is 
then covered with about two inches 
of rich,‘loamy soil. We think it is 
best tg use plenty of water and give 
the d a thorough wetting soon aft- 
er phe seed is placed. This thorough 
w@tting firms the soil in the bed and 

ets the manure, causing it to gen- 
erate heat, both of which are very 
negessary. 

* We do not keep the bed covered, 
_except during heavy rains, as it is 

jove the level and has good drain- 
ree If there are indications of a 
freeze or heavy frost we cover the 
bed with old sacks or straw. While 
it it necessary to keep the bed moist, 
yet we guard against its remaining 
wet, as this would cause loss. 

Generally the slips start in about 
15 days after the bedding has been 
done. We place a little fresh soil 
among them as soon as they are 
started and give them a little water 
almost every morning if the weather 
is dry. We sometimes use some 
weak soap-suds and seem to always 
note results that are favorable. We 
generally draw off the plants for 
tramsplanting when they get to be 
= t four inches high. If the pota- 

have a tendency to come with 
tfe slips when being drawn off, they 
can be held down by placing the 
hand on the soil firmly. 

The sandy loam, one that is mel- 
low and retains moisture well, is 
the favorite of the sweet potato. We 
have seen this crop grown on stiff 
soils, but it does not succeed as well 
as when grown on the sandy loam. 
Also the clay soils and rich bottom 
lands do not usually develop nearly 
Jas good a flavor as the other soil. 
For flavor, keeping qualities and pro- 
duction, we choose the thin, loamy 
soils. 

We set our potatoes in a mellow 
ridge row, where the soil is com- 
paratively free from weed seeds, and 
well pulverized. This plant requires 
warmth and moisture, and the ridg- 
ing provides warmth and the soil, as 
above stated, should be of a kind 
that retains the moisture. It is nec- 
essary that the soil hold the mois- 
ture without much cultivation, for 
the vines soon get large enough to 
cover the ridges. 

We usually have the rows about 





and Griffin Banks 
—~¢ 











four feet apart and the plants about 


20 inches in the row. Too narrow a 
row is greatly in the way at digging 
time. A. M. LATHAM. 





Cultivate the Orchard This Year. 


ULTIVATION of the orchard 

should begin at the first approaeh. 
of spring. The first cultivation 
should consist of shallow broadcast 
plowing or deep harrowing both 
ways. Then cut both ways with a 
disk harrow, which will cut up any 
weeds and grass present and also 
smooth the ground. At intervals of 
from 10 days to two weeks cultivate’ 
the orchard, in order that all weeds 
may be kept down and a dust mulch 
present during the dry spells. An 
ordinary drag harrow is possibly the 
best implement for this purpoge. 
Cease to cultivate about the first jof 
July and sow down to cowpeas $t 
the last cultivation. If clean cathe 
vation is kept up much after the first: 
of July, the trees will be kept grow- 
ing too long. Weeds that come, up 
under the trees should be kept down 
with a hoe. Never run the plow:6r 
harrow close enough to the trees..to 
bark them or injure the branches. 
If you plow and cultivate only on 
way, the space between the treks 
should be kept free of weeds with #a 
hoe. 

For your own sake and for the 
sake of your trees don’t try to make 
a cotton field out of your orchard. 
For the first year or two after the 
trees are set out, about half of the 
space between them may be plantéd 
in some cultivated crop, but certainly 
not after the bearing age is reached. 

If the above directions are carried 
out, and the proper sprayings given, 
good fruit will certainly be the re- 
sults. L. A. NIVEN. . 





Making Garden Work Easy. | 


HAVE my garden broken deeply 

then harrowed, fertilized heavily 
and plant on flat beds three rept 
wide. } 

I use a small iron-tooth rake m 
planting and cultivating the plants 
till they get large enough to plow 
with a horse and Planet Jr. I find no 
use for the hand plows when the 
work can be done shallow and rapid- 
ly with a horse. 

MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 
Winfield, Ala. 





Niven’s Garden Notes. 


NY stable manure used should be 

broadcasted and worked in with 
the plows and harrows. And do nat 
use green stable manure, but only the 
well rotted. If you want to use the 
green manure, you should apply it 
during the early fall or winter. Ap- 
ply high-grade commercial fertilizer 
broadcast after the manure has been 
harrowed in. Use from 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds per acre, and harrow 
it ine Put a small amount in the 
drill when the rows are laid-off, pro- 
vided you bed on the rows. If yot 
plant flat on top of the broadcasted 
ground, then all fertilizer should be 
broadcasted. Don’t be afraid to fer- 
tilize heavily, as this is necessary if 
you wish to have the best success 
with garden crops. 

*= * &* 


If you did not plant any sweet peas 
last fall plant a few now. A row 30 
feet long will give an abundance of 
blooms for six weeks or more. Plant 
in rich soil and about the same 
depth you would plant the garden 
peas. For the garden the dwarf 
kinds are better than the running 
kinds, as it is not necessary to stick 
the former. 

* * * 

Start a few early cucumbers, wa- 
termelons and cantaloupes by plant- 
ing a few seed in a quart berry bas- 
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Saturday, March 16, 1912.) 


$1200 worth for $900 


HE several important things that you demand 
in an automobile are power, performance, 
service, wear and appearance. You must 
have a car that has all of the practical things 
—one that will serve your purpose (both for 

pleasure and work) for as little money as possible. 

Let’s start with some of the higher priced cars 
made—say those selling from $1250 to $1500—and see 
if they give you any more practical or useful value 
than this $900 car. We have not the space to go 
over the entire car, but take the five fundamentals— 
power, speed, capacity, durability and appearance. 

Practically every $1200 to $1500 car in America 
has a 30 horsepower motor. Our $900 car has a 30 
horsepower motor. They all seat five passengers. 
Our $900 car seats five large passengers. In fact, it is 
just as roomy and comfortable as you could possibly 
want it to be. Those higher priced cars seldom 
develop over forty or fifty miles an hour. Our $900 
car will go forty miles an hour with ease and will take 
your toughest hill with just as much ease. 

Nor can the $1200 to $1500 give you a better 
made car. In fact, in some instances it cannot be as 
well made, for most of the other factories are so small 
that they are forced to do work by hand that we do 


by machinery, and every one knows that machine 
work is better and more accurate than hand work. 

This $900 car has a pressed steel frame. Same as the $1250 
car. The front axle is a drop forged I section—drop forged in our 
own forge plant. Same as the $1250 car. The transmission is 
selective—three speeds forward and one reverse. Same as the 


$1250 car. The transmission is fitted with F. & S. 
annular bearings, which are used on the most expen- 
sive cars made. You get a fine Splitdorf magneto. 
Same as the $1250 car. 

The motor itself is a beautiful job. It will never 
give you a particle of trouble. Just as true and sound 
as any of those big powerful engines you see on 
famous racing cars. It is of the most modern design, 
and as simple in operation as ABC. All the gear and 


crank casings are of pure aluminum, which are found ° 


only on very expensive cars. The gears are of Vanadium 
steel, found only on very expensive cars. 

In appearance it is just as carefully and thoroughly 
finished. The body is in dark Overland blue. The 
upholstery is of good leather hand stuffed with fine 
hair. A car could not be made more comfortable. 
The body design is graceful, pleasing and right up-to- 
date in stylish appearance. Why should you pay $1250 
for a 30 horsepower five-passenger touring car when 
you can get a car like this for $900? 

And remember, this car is built by the greatest 
organization of skilled men—5000 of them—in the 
largest automobile plant in the world. Our enormous 
manufacturing and financial facilities enable us to do 
what is impossible for the smaller manufacturers. 


Our handsome and well-written book gives you 
the detailed value of this car. It tells you all about our great big 
factories—shows you interior views of every department and 
contains a colored set of illustrations showing the complete 
Overland line for 1912. It is free. Write for your copy to-day. 
Please ask for book P-33 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x4%; horsepower 30; Split- 
corf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and reverse; 
F. & S. ball bearings, tires 32x3% Q. D.; 3 oillamps,2gas lamps 
and generator. Complete set tools. 





ket or flower pot. If planted in the let the soda get on the leaves, as it 
berry basket, the basket and all may is liable to burn them. Scatter the 


about six inches apart in the rows. 
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be covered with a cloth on frosty 





be planted in the ground when the 
weather becomes warm enough. If 
planted in flower pots, the whole ball 
of soil may be slipped out without 
disturbing the roots when ready for 
Planting in the open. While in the 
basket or pots, these plants should 
be kept in a warm and sunny place. 


* * * 


Cultivate and fertilize the cabbage 
Plants set out in November, Decem- 
ber and January. They should be 
forced as rapidly as possible now, 
and frequent cultivations will aid 
very materially in accomplishing this. 
About a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
80da scattered around each plant, 
Will be found very beneficial. Don’t 


soda around them and work it in 
with a garden rake or wheel hoe. 
* * * 


If there is any dead wood among 
the blackberry and raspberry bushes, 
cut it out and burn it, as it is likely 
to harbor harmful insects and fungus 
spores. Clean all weeds and grass 
out from around these plants, loosen 
up the soil around them, and scatter 
some high-grade fertilizer and some 
well-rotted stable manure around 
them and dig them in. 

** ¢ 


Set out lettuce plants in the open, 
but use only those plants that were 
grown in the open, as those grown 
indoors will be too tender. Set plants 


If good stock plants are set out, good nights. Planted this way they will 


head lettuce will be the result, pro- 
vided good fertilization and cultiva- 
tion is given. 

* * * 


If you haven’t already done so, 
you should plant right away a good 
supply of beets, radishes, onions, 
mustard, parsley, spring kale, and 
Swiss chard. Other vegetables may 
be planted in different sections, but 
all of these should be planted in 
every Southern garden, provided they 
have not already been planted. 

* * * 


Sow cabbage seed in the open now 
for the cabbage to follow the early 
ones set out during the winter. Put 
them in such a place that they may 


be hardier for the April setting than 
if grown in hotbeds. 
* * * 


Irish potatoes and the early gar- 
den or English peas should have been 
planted in January or February. 
Plant some now, if you haven’t been 
able to plant any before. For the 
late plantings use the wrinkled peas, 
as they are not as hardy as the 
smooth ones. 

* * * 


Make up your mind to grow a 
great variety of vegetables. Try 
some that you have not tried before. 
Try Swiss chard, oysterplant, car- 
rots, spinach, kale, parsnips, etc., if 
they are new to you. 
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HEI | 5S EARLY PROLIFIC 
MITC YIELD COTTON 


Defies Insects—Boll-Weevil—Frost! 


It successfully combats pests, unfavorable seasons. It 
has the greatest known power and strength for earliness— 
prolificacy—large yield of lint. It laughs at frost and whips 
the boll-weevil and all other insects to a frazzle, taking 
on fruit enough to make a bale an acre in the first 
thirty days of fruiting time. 

Under favorable conditions it will produce 3 
bales per acre. 

Under the most unfavorable conditions it will 
produce better results than the ordinary seed does 
under the most favorable. 

Mitchell’s Early Prolific Cotton is broad double 
limbed, double bolled and a mass of squares 
and some to spare. Its nearest rival is a poor 
imitation. 

Legions of the largest planters in the South will 
plant Mitchell’s Early Prolific Yield exclusively. 
The President of a large banking firm interested in 
6 large plantations says: ‘‘No further experiments 
are necessary.” ‘Your cotton will be planted ex- 
clusively 1912-1913,” Another says: “Your cotton 
is certainly a wonder to the oldest cotton planters in 
this country. I do not think this particular cotton 
has its equal in existence.” 

It is shipped in sealed bags—with my guarantee 
that it is true to type and genuine North Carolina 


rown. 
. Price $1.00 per bushel here. Natchez, Miss., 
$1.15 per bushel. (100 1b. sacks. 34 bu.) 
Order now. My booklet of vital interest to 
sufferers from the ravages of the boll-weevil is free. 


IW. MITCHELL, Proprietor, 
Dept. A Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Y oungsville. N.C. 
Gen’lAgts., RUMBLE & WENSEL CO., Natchez, Miss. 





























































(ODUCED 
3 Bore WEEVIL BAD st 


WONDERFUL FEATURES DEVELOPED! 
ay pesutr OF 15 YEARS CAREFUL BREEOING:. 
e PRODUCING MARVELOUS YIELDS. = * ® 
= GROWN AND REIMPROVED IN SAM 
PTY AS ORIGINAL KING COTTON. 

IW.MITCHELL Prop. 


_ SUGAR. LOAF COTTON FAP 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEK. 




























' SUMMEROUR’S HALF AND HALF COTTON | 
1,000 Ibs. Seed Cotton Makes 500 Ib. Bale 


cotton as other;. J. N. McClure, a prominent Georgia 
farmer, made two bales where one grew 
before. 


Makes twice as much 
varieties, and then produces these wonder- 
ful results at the gin: 

“I planted my entire farm this year, 
1911, and I am congratulating myself, for 
I grew two bales where I had never 
grown but one before (I made 136 bales 
last year and 276 this year, on the same 
acreage that I planted last year). I at- 
tribute this very largely to your seed, and 
I feel sure I stay well within bounds of 
the truth when I say this cotton has no 
equal for field yields, lint percentage and 
easy picking qualities. At the same time, 
it does not fall out from storms and rain, 
like other varieties.”’ 


905 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 448 Ibs 
1120 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 564 Ibs 
1070 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 535 Ibs 

740 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 386 Ibs 
ae 816 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 429 Ibs 


SUMMEROUR'S 


Veena 












HALF Phe HA LF Send to-day for free booklet, giving full 
: reasons and proof of every claim, and 
1 at wa many other features of this wonderful 
j oad 2 cotton. 
i S"reostenco “Y SAY 
Cie 5 4 H. H. SUMMEROUR 


HALE UNS Box 24 


ie. ma, 
(HALF SEED 





Duluth, Ga. 



































EVERY COTTTON GROWER 


Large or small, rich or poor, should 


4 HAWKIN'S EXTRA 
, PROLIFIC COTTON 


i ‘ y write to 


‘ Pee B. W. HAWKINS 


the originator and grower 


GEORGIA, 


AT NONA, 


for history and descriptive circular 
of his 


| 4 komo Extra Prolific Cotton 
| 7 PAS ve Sage And Price of Seed. 


It matters not who you are, it’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Early maturity and will make three 
bares per acre. 

Ninety days from coming up to open 
bolls—a record breaker of early matur- 
ing varieties of cotton. 

Testimonials of the most astounding 
results from scientific farmers who have 
tried this cotton. I” fact, it just suits 
the wants and needs of the cotton grow- 
er in and out of the boll-weevil section 
as well. 






































SEED CORN 

JOHNSON’S PROLIFIC 
A seed corn with 74 years’ history. 
First planted by Samuel Johnson in 
1838 and continuously grown on same 
plantation by his son, Amos N. Johnson, 
now 92 years old. Originally a large, 
white, long grain, medium cob, one-ear 
corn bred up and improved during the 
last 15 years to a two-ear corn, by care- 
fully selecting seed from field. This 


WORLD’S WHITE WONDER 
SEED CORN 


A strictly new variety. None like it. 
It is the earliest and best big white corn 
in the WORLD. Because it was bred 
for most big bushels, not altogether fan- 
cy showpoints, but it had enough to win 
a $1,000 handsome silver cup at the New 
York Land Show for the best corn in the 





1 United States. It is grown from pure seed has been sold and grown for the 
| inherited stock, every stalk bearing one last five years in nearly all the Southern 
; or more good ears, because scientifically States; has given general satisfaction. 
handled, dried and properly cured, and Instances of over 100 bushels yield per 
had the most rigid inspection. Corn a ply Mn rd -- gpetcire = 
ree. ; rit tet Ss e 2 season a 

= A postal will bring it. Write i. om ae nec ek Gee ieee 


Write for Testimonials. 
J. D. JOHNSON, . 


Address, 
Garland, N. C. 





W. H. DORIN, - Clover, Va. 
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CO-OPERATION WHERE LOYAL- 
TY IS ENFORCED. 


What the California Fruit Growers 
Have Accomplished. 


UT in California the citrus fruit 
growers were getting returns in 
red ink for their fruit before they 
got in earnest and organized. The 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is the outgrowth of their troubles. 
It ships annually 20,000 cars of 
fruit. The system consists of the 
local associations, the district ex- 
changes and the general Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. Separate contracts 
link the three together. The grower 
contracts with the local associations; 
the local associations contract with 
the district exchanges; and the dis- 
trict exchanges contract with the 
California Fruit Exchange. There 
are more than 80 associations cov- 
ering every citrus fruit district of 
California, and packing nearly 200 


guaranteed brands of oranges and 
lemons. The local exchanges elect 
the directors of the General Ex- 


change. From top to bottom the or- 
ganization is planned, dominated and 
controlled by the growers for the 
members. No corporation or indi- 


| vidual reaps from it any dividends or 


private gain. 


A part of section nine of the con- 
tract between the grower and the 
local association reads as follows: 


“Therefore each of the second 
parties expressly stipulates and 
agrees that he will not sell or 
otherwise dispose of his said 
fruit to any person or corpora- 
tion other than to said first par- 
ty, as herein provided; and that 
in case he shall fail, refuse or 
delay to pick and deliver his 
said fruit to the first party, 
within five days after demand 
therefor, the first party shall 
have the right at its option, at 
any time or times thereafter, 
and from time to time, to enter 
into possession of his said prem- 
ises and to pick his said fruit, or 
any part thereof, and take the 
same to the packing-house of 
the first party, and pack, sell 
and market the same, all at his 
cost and expense, which said 
cost and expense, shall and may 
be retained by the first party out 
of any monies received from the 
sale of any of his fruit.” 


A part of the contract between the 
local associations and the district ex- 
changes reads as follows: 


“The parties of the second 
part do hereby severally agree 
to market all fruit now controll- 
ed by them or that may here- 
after come under their control 
during the term of this agree- 
| ment through said first party, it 
being understood and agreed 
that the said party of the first 
part has entered into an agree- 
ment with the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange for the sale 
of said fruit in accordance with 
the general plan adopted by said 
Exchange, to which plan and 
agreement reference is hereby 
made, and the same is hereby 
made a part of this agreement.”’ 


A part of the contract between the 
district exchanges and the General 
Exchange reads as follows: 


“Said second party agrees 




















| that if at any time during the 
| life of this agreement, it fails to 
ship all its citrus fruits as here- 
inbefore agreed upon or shall 
dispose of any of it elsewhere, 
or otherwise than as_ herein 
agreed upon, that it will forfeit 
and pay as liquidated damages 


to party of the first part, an 
amount equal to 25 cents a box 
on all such citrus fruits which 
are, or may be shipped or sold 
elsewhere than as stipulated in 
this contract, providing the first 
party was ready and willing to 
receive and handle such fruit.”’ 


Those California fruit growers 
have made a success operating un- 
der these rules and they had made 
failures working without them. That 
old saying that rules that govern 
least govern best will not hold good. 
That old slipshod way of starting a 
business and then saying that, “I'll 
see after it if I want to and if it does 
not suit me to stay with it I will do 
as I please about it and it can go to 
thunder,” will not work. That pol- 
icy has ruined many a co-operative 
dream. Consulting our whims in- 
stead of business principles will nev- 
er develop anything but failures. A 
co-operative enterprise is your busi- 
ness if you are a partner in it; it is 
not the other fellows affair set up 
to work for you whether you work 
for it or not. 

The Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Association in Oregon works under 
even more drastic rules than the 
California fruit growers. The Hood 
River apple grower is not even al- 
lowed to gather his own apples; not 
allowed to pack them; not allowed 
to say where they are to be shipped 


or when, where or for how much 
sold. They have succeeded wonder- 
fully. 


Are you ready to be governed by 
such iron-clad rules as that? If you 
are, you are ready to co-operate. If 
you are not willing to abide by the 
rules and laws of co-operation, then 
you are not a co-operator. 





Put the Waste Land to Work. 


OSLAR Farm, 309 acres, was 
patched about for 19 years by 
cattle-less tenants, who ran one field 
in wheat for 14 consecutive years 
without peas, and with scarcely 
scarcely any manure. Somewhat 
over a year ago we tackled the job 
of bringing the farm to maximum 
fertility and making our living as 
we went along. Half the battle is 
being won in the grown-up bottoms 
which line a creek the longest way 
through the farm. These are being 
cleared up for corn and grass—no 
light undertaking—ditches opened 
and new ones dug, to be tiled even- 
tually. When this work is done, the 
bottoms will support eight horses, 20 
cows and any number of hogs. There 
is also abundant bottom pasture. 
The uplands are mostly black 
loam. and here red clover, sown on 
small grain in the spring, is the main- 
stay. I prefer it to peas as re-plow- 
ing isn’t necessary, it can stand two 
years, and didn’t burn out even in 
last summer’s drouth. Green clover 
fattens hogs. Cured as hay, it’s the 
best cattle feed, and it improves the 
land. 


On this clover goes all the ma- 
nure from October to April. From 
then to mid-summer I have never 


found any place where manure pays 
as big dividends as under peas. Late 


summer manure goes on the poor 
spots where small grain is to be 
sown. Peas are sown also in upland 
corn, and the vines left on the 


ground. Some pea hay is raised, of 
course, in addition. No roughage 
leaves the farm and the cottonseed 
are fed. 

It is the aim so to increase the 
number of cattle and hogs that, by 
the time all the bottoms are cleared 
and all the uplands have been 
through their first clover rotation, 
I can cut out paying tribute to the 
fertilizer fetich. For, if there is any 
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fertility in a sack, which I very much 
doubt, it’s too costly a method of 
getting it. If I had now in cash the 
money fertilizer has cost me in the 
two years I have been farming, I 
should buy six more cows and be 
forever free from the great guano 
graft. CARL HAMMER. 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: Mr. Hammer 
is certainly wrong in his dislike of 
commercial fertilizers. Much as they 
have been abused, and unwisely as 
they will be used, they have saved 
the day for us in the South. The 
good farmer—the one whose land 
is filled with vegetable matter is the 
one who can use fertilizers most 
profitably, and their use wi]l increase 
as we do better farming. 





The Greatest Conservation Problem. 


V B ARE all familiar with one 

phase of conservation, that of 
saving our forests, mineral wealth 
and water-powers, which has been so 
frequently urged in the public press; 
but the ecare of our fields is in 
reality more important and the more 
difficult, since it can be accomplished 
only by the individual farmer. 

The first step in conservation is 
clearing the land of all bushes, 
stumps and rocks and the running 
of terraces or hill-side ditches at in- 
tervals to lead the water gradually 
into opem ditches which should be lo- 
cated im the lowest spot at the bor- 
ders of the fields. The next step 
should consist of deep plowing and 
following a system of rotation which 
will furnish a growing cover crop all 
the time, which will retain the winter 
rains and prevent our precious plant 
food from being carried away by the 
creeks and rivers. 

If you have ever been where a 
river discharges into the ocean, you 
must have seen the countless tons 
of rich, black mud that is deposited 
where the tides check its flow; but 
have you ever stopped to consider 
where this mud came from and what 
it represents? It is the rich cream 
that the floods swept from us, leaving 
our thim sands, hard gravels and 
galled clay hill-sides. 

AGNEW WEBSTER. 

Greeaville, S. C. 





Anetker Convert to Manure and 
Cover Crops. 


OR 1@ years I depended on guano; 
each year my crops grew less and 
the werk harder. Five years ago I 
began saving everything on my place 
that would turn into manure, and as 
soon ag — had as much as a load to- 
gether, hanled to fields and spread 
broadeast. Try this plan and you 
Will be sarprised how many loads of 
manure your stock will make, and 
you will hardly miss the time taken 
to haul eut and not be dreading hav- 
ing a great pile to spread in the rush 
of spring. 

Seeing the great value of stable 
manure, I made it a rule that every 
time my wagon was coming back 
from towrm empty to put on a load of 
manure from some stable; this we 
spread directly on fields if not too 
wet; if wet, pile until ground dries 
and them spread. 

Wher ready to plant I use from 200 
to 600 pounds of guano and fine a 
mixture ef one ton 16 per cent acid, 
One ton $ per cent cottonseed meal, 
and 60@ pounds muriate of potash to 
give fine results on all kinds of crops. 
{f any erep does not look strong 
enough when getting ready to set its 
fruit, ete., I top-dress with 50 to 100 
pounds ef muriate of soda. 

By this method I get fine crops 
of Irish potatoes and all early vege- 
tables, then I leave ground un- 
ploughed and cut heavy crops of 
Crab-grass for hay; have this past 
year fed two horses, one cow and 
two calves and sold hay to several 
of my neighbors, who depend on 
‘Buano altogether. 
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DON'T MAKE A WISTAKE- STMIPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 
Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 








COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allen’s Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
at 90c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, -- GA. 
IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and Improved Cleve- 
land Big Boll, two of the very best varieties 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv- 
ing these varieties for the past ten years, 
and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 
Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 
ply demand in 1911. 

Marlboro Seed Corn, $2 per bushel. 


W. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. 


Toole’s--Greatest Yielder of All 
Cotton 


For Sale—1,000 bushels of famous 
improved strain of Toole’s Prolific 
Cottonsced. “Greatest money-mak- 
ing known.” From cotton yielding 
an average of 1% bales per acre. 
Price, $1 per Bushel. 
GLEN DENNIS DAIRY FARM, Meda, Ga. 











Weakley’s Seed Corn 


KING COTTON 

Selected, shelled and graded, ready to 
plant. 

Weakley’s Improved seed corn, $2.50 per 
bushel. 

King’s Improved cottonseed at 75c. per 
bushel, f.o.b. Statesville, N. C. Pure-bred 
Poland China pigs. Address, 

N. C. DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE, 
Iredell Test Farm, - Statesville, N. C. 


BATT’S 


rour-car Prolific Corn 


This seed has been carefully bred in 
Southern Virginia from seed bought of the 
originator, J. F. Batts, and made a fine 
yield last year under unfavorable conditions. 
1 bushel $4; % bushel, $2.25; peck, $1.25, 

f.o.b. Clarksville, Va. 
B. F, YANCEY, - - Clarksville, Va. 








BIGGS’ SEVEN-EAR CORN 
For 17 years I have been growing this 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 
barrels to the acre; have frequently made 
26; often 22, and never less than 20 barrels 
to the acre. This corn took a silver medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 
The price is $3 for one bushel, $5 for two 
bushels, $1 for one peck. 
Address all orders to 
NOAH BIGGS, - Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Excelsior Seed Farm 


Plant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 





We originated it. - We grow it pure. 


Premium corn at all the Experi- 
mental Stations. Send orders direct 
to originator. Price, $2.50 per bu. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8S. C. 





COTTONSEED—Clevelend Big Boll—10 per 
cent lint. All open Sept. 30. 738 pounds 
per acre is Steinheimer’s Cleveland record at 
Georgia Station, making $26 more per acre 
than some others in variety test. Price, 
only $1.50 per bushel. Ask for Cotton and 
Corn Booklet. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 
Brooks, Ga. 








I also plant hairy vetch and crim- 
son clover on all ground that is bare 
in the early fall. In the early fall I 
plant four acres in Texas rust-proof 
oats, on these I spread manure as 
fast as hauled and top-dress. 

I believe this not only puts the 
fertilizer where it does the most good 
but helps to keep the oats from freez- 
ing out. This year my crop is look- 
ing fine, although the last were 
planted on first of November. 

KARL G. DALY. 

Irondale, Ala. 





A poorly drained soil is often 10 to 
15 degrees colder than a similar soil 
well drained. This means that the 
drained soil is about a month earlier 
than the undrained. The _ yellow- 
ish color of crops on undrained’ sec- 
tions of a field show the retarded 
action of the soil bacteria. An abun- 
dance of organic matter in the soil 
has a hotbed effect much reduced 
in intensity and experiments have 
shown it to make a difference of one 
or two degrees in the warmth of a 
soil.—Charles S. Wadsworth, Arlet- 
ta, Wash. 


| VIRGINIA 





TAYLOR PLANTATION SPECIALS 


SHANKLIN CORN. 


Selected and planted 40 years by Shanklins. 
here (100 miles south), selected, planted and detasseled by U. 


Was a good corn and kept crib full. Was moved 
S. Corn Expert. Won second 


prize on fifty ears 1910, tirst prize on 50 ears and second sweepstakes 1911, South Atlantic Corn 
Show. In spite of the drought it made an average of 50 bushels on 150 acres of sandy, medium 
and good land, with 300 lbs fertilizer to acre. Sandy land had six loads of manure to acre and 


made over 40 bushels per acre on 60 acres. 


One acre of good land with $3.00 fertilizer made 


91 bushels, and five acres of good land with $3.00 of fertilizer to acre made 401 bushels, and 
won second prize for South Carolina. It isa medium size one to two-ear corn. Weevils eat 
it very little. Fine ensilage corn. Prolific varieties win all the acre and one-row Station 
tests, bot the prolific man is always buying corn in the summer, and weevils eat lots of it in 


the fall. $2.00 per bushel. 


TOOLE EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON SEED. 


Selected and kept pure. Over a bale to acre in light, sandy land. $1.00 per bushel. 


JERSEYS. 


Out of eight, ten and twelve thousand pound cows. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS OF THE BEST STRAINS. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


ON LARGE LOTS. 


Columbia, S. C. 





MERCER’S 
Prolific Red Cob Corn 


from the famous Laurens County 12 acres: 
5 bu. $12; 1 bu. $2.50; 1-2 bu. $1.50; peck $1. 
f. o. b. Dublin, Ga. Remit Express or Postal 
money order with order. 


MERCER & THOMAS, 
Dublin, Laurens County, Georgia. 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 


Re-improved and wellselected. Sold 
U. S. Government doing demonstration 





work in N. C. for pastfive years. Price 
$1 per bushel. 

Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, eoce N. C. 





HOPE’S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 

The most wonderful yielder yet known. 
Does not require instructions to grow two 
bales per acre. It’s easy on common land. 
I have grown three. Largest and earliest 
big boll known. Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
perimental tests show the yield 300 to 1,200 
pounds per acre over other varieties. Some 
selected seed to offer. Peck, $1; bushel, $3. 
An investment to get them. Best of refer- 


ences. 
J. D. HOPE, Sharon, 8. C. 


SHINE’S EARLY PROLIFIC COTTONSEED 
For Sale by Originator. 
Indisputably the earliest cotton known— 
90 days from planting. 80 per cent five 
locks. Yields 1 to 3 bales per acre. Free 

from disease. Finest lint. 
Awarded medal at St. Louis, 1904. 
Won premiums at all fairs entered, 1911. 
Price $1 per Bushel f.o.b. 
J. A. SHINE, - ~ - Faison, N. C. 


RICK’S PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED 


Early, big boll, and improved by per- 
sonal selection of seed. Absolutely pure. 
Place your orders now for this celebrated 
variety. 

In Lots of Ten Bushels or 
More, 80c. per Bushel f.o.b. 
R. H. RICKS, - - Rocky Mount, N. C. 


ALLEN’S MULTIPLIER COTTONSEED, 
COCKE’S PROLIFIC CORN 











These varieties both have been carefully | 
culled of inferior stalks on my place and 
grown purposely for seed. This cotton, 
planted the 20th of April, bloomed 27th of 
June, began opening 16th of August. A 
limited amount of seed, $1 per bushel. 

Corn for seed, on ear, $1.75 per bushel. 


Address 


K.o.b. Wendell, N. C. 5 
ARCHER, N. C. 


A. D. ATKINSON, - - 





Mammoth Yellow and Haberlandt 


SOY BEANS 


In lots of five bushels or over, $1.50 
per bushel; less amounts, $1.75. 


W. P. RIDLEY, Columbia, Tenn. 





ROUTE 1 
Seed Peanuts 
Three thousand bushels select 


North Carolina Seed Peanuts 
at attractive prices. Write us 
for information on any size lots. 


CAROLINA PEANUT CO. 
Williamston, N. C. 


SEED CORN 


Boone County Special, carefully bred and selected, 


GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J.B.Andrews,Prop., 


Drawer 676, - - - Roanoke Va, 
BIGGS’ PROLIFIC SEED CORN 


Bears from 3 to 7 ears to stalk. 75 cents 
a peck; $2.50 per bushel. 

VINEDALE FARM, 

Route 2, - - Tarboro, N. C. 











WANTED—Peas, Soy Beans. We furnish 
bags. Please send sample and quote best 
price.—E. W. Jones, Seedsman, Woodlawn, 
Virginia. 


Cotton Growers Notice! 


Do not be fooled into buying 
cottonseed by exaggerated claims, 
buy the ones that have stood the 
test at every Experiment Station. 
Cleveland’s Big Boll, first everywhere, 
Cook’s Improved, with equal record, 
Early Triumph, right at the top. 

Price of each, bu. $1.25; 5 bu. lots 
$1.00; 10 bu. or more $0 cents bu. 

Broadwell’s Double Jointed, first at all 
the fairs. Hasting’s New Bank Account, 
best for boll Weer. 

Price of these, bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more $1 bu. 

Uncle Sam, the Cleveland Triumph 
Hybrid or Tatum’s Big Boll Prolific, 
price bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 bu.; 
10 bu. lots or more $1.25 bu. 

_All pure, true to name and the 
kind that make cotton. 

Address all orders to 
R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, Ga. 








WOULD YOU GIVE 75 CENTS TO IM- 
PROVE YOUR ACRE OF CORN 
AT LEAST $50? 

Then write to W. H. DORIN, Clover, Va., 
winner of the $1,000 silver cup at the New 
York Land Show over hundreds of exhib- 
itors for the best corn in the United States. 
He will tell you how—free—to double your 
yield of corn. It costs you nothing but a 
postal card to find out and only 75 cents 
to do it. 





“ “- ranrwrew ne 
BOONE =a WHITE Seed Corn 
“REID'S YELLOW DENT? gaye 

My corn won 18 prizes in 1910 and 17 
prizes, 1911, at Richmond, Lynchburg, Dan- 
ville, and South Boston Corn Shows. 

Price: $2.50 per bushel shelled, tips and 
butts removed; $3.00 on ears. 


AUG. MANICKE, News Ferry, Va. 
REDUCED ACREAGE COTTON 


Forty-Five Bales Made 
on Sixteen Acres. 





Little commercial fertilizer used. Early cot- 
ton. Fine staple. Five locks to the boll. 
Home ginned carefully selected seed. 

F.o.b. Rocky Mount, $2 per bushel. Ad- 


dress, THE MANAGER, 
WEST END FARMS, 
Rocky Mount, - - North Carolina 


REXALL COTTON 


Produces One-Third More 
and Sell One-Third More 
Nothing like it as a money-maker. 
Testimonials on application. 


S. A. RODGERS, SUMTER, GA. 


PEAS and SOY 

make big 

yields. Un- 
surpassed for soiling, hay or fertilizer. 
Will grow anywhere corn does. We 
are cow pea and soy bean specialists. 
Ask us about seed, planting, harvesting, 
etc. Booklet free. Write for it today. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N.C. 











Cleveland Big Boll, Russell Big Boll, and 
King cottonseed for sale. 
Grown on the Test Farms. 
B. W. KILGORE, Director, Raleigh, N. ©. 





Farmer's Improved Seed Corn. 

I have for sale a limited amount of Improved Prolific 
Seed Corn, that has taken prizes in three States, and 
produced good yields, I willsupply you for the ae 
season. Price, $3 per bushel; $1.58 per half bushel; an 

k. F. O. B. Balley c. 


80e per peck. y, N. 
ALLISON FARMER, Baily, N. C. 
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CPornish Year’s Trial 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


Don't buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
instrument and you will know whether it will please 
you and is all the 
seller claimed. 

Cornish pianos 











paid if desired) to 


obligating prospec- 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 


& that, if not exactly 
as represented or 


back at any time 
within a year, re- 
funding all pur- 
chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the Cornish *“Year’s Approval @ 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retall 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone, 

Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranteed for 2 years. 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
Cash or Credit from One to 
ee Se a 
Four Years — As You Like. 

Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of 
selling pians and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 
gans. You should have this 
beautifully illustrated book, @ ‘ ' 
whether you buy or not. ee 


~ tiie 2 


Cornish Co., .Nederes S35 5. 
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demonstrate | 
quality without | 


in any way unsatis- 
m@ factory, the instru- | 
ment will be taken | 
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Re-Making an Old Farmhouse. 


(Continued from page 15.) 
baby chicks run for shelter beneath 
their mother’s wing. 

February came and my garden lay 
beneath a heavy fall of snow and the 
drifts against the orchard fence left 
me in doubt as to the exact location 
of two lilacs that were among my 
early spring delights. If I had not 
seen those lilacs and the orchard 


|; on an April day, I should never have 


on a binding basts | Known the beauty of garden and field 


in February. A word or two of 
Maurice Hewlett’s seemed to be 
whispered into my listening ears that 
day—his description of the 
olive trees just whitening to silver 


| and stretching in a trembling sea 


pone REINS 














Underwoo 
Standard 
Typewriter 


The UNDERWOOD is de- 
signed on correct mechanical 
principles, is made of the best 
material and is unequalled in 
speed, accuracy, ease of opera- 
tion and durability. UNDER- 
WOOD sales exceed those of 
any other machine. 


“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy.” 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., 
Underwood Building, New York. 


PILLOWS 
FREE 
A 36-Pound Feather Bed 
Brand New for Only $10.00 


And a large 10-pound 
pair of Pillows FREE 
with each bed ordered 
from me. Send P. O. 
Money Order. 


J. Austin Turner Mfg. Co., 


Box 98. Henrietta, N. C. 


meas oar SO 


For a limited time we offer full 36 Ib. 
New Feather Beds #8 .25 each; 6 lb, New 














down the slope—so my flowering ap- 
ple orchard seemed when I first 
opened my garden gate and looked 
down the slope. 

How delicious it is to say ‘‘my”’ 
apple orchards. But I really adopted 
them long before the papers were 
signed that gave me the unques- 
tioned right to them. And I ac- 
tually planted flower seeds in the 
neglected garden before the titles to 
the place were perfected. 

“What would the owner say if he 
saw you digging in his garden?”’ 
Perhaps he would have been sur- 
prised to have seen a strange person 
pottering about his long-neglected 
garden, but he has never found it 
out and if he could only see the re- 
sult of my work, he would weep to 
think he had ever sold it. 

At the very beginning of our refor- 
mation we decided that we would 
not make any changes that would 
tend to destroy the original lines of 
the house which is low and rambling. 

The front door suited us perfectly. 
It was colonial in its simplicity—the 
kind of a doorway that one would 
expect to open upon an old-fashioned 
garden, with a wide white walk lead- 
ing to it. Honeysuckle clamored 
riotously and a rose—pink clustered 
—had grown taller than the house. 

But after I had enjoyed the charm- 
ingly quaint entrance for a few days, 
I began to turn my attention to the 
interior and made discoveries. 

The first real work towards re- 
making our farm house began in the 
kitchen. It has an unusually large 
fireplace and three small casement 
windows on the western side. The 
morning sun never by any chance 
could get to any part of the room, 
because a dilapidated ‘‘shed,’’ cover- 


| ed with Virginia creeper, kept out 


the morning sun. This shed had 
served as a receptacle for battered 
kitchen utensils, old bottles, tin cans, 
and old shoes, upon which the dust 
and dirt of years had accumulated. 
On the western side, however, were 
masses of roses, and the sight of 
them kept my courage up until the 
shed was torn down and a bonfire 
made of all that it contained. We 
put in a double casement on that 
side and a glass door, and the view 
is so lovely from this doorway that 
a certain industrious person has 
spent much precious time looking at 
the beds of larkspur and the early 
blooms of the oxalis. 

By the time the new shelves were 
put up in the kitchen and in the 
pantry and the white oilcloth tacked 
on, and the blue and white porcelain 
made such a fine decoration for the 
walls, and the wood box was filled 
(with the wood from the demolished 
shed cut just right for the stove) 
we decided that no farmhouse ever 








Feather Pillows $1.50 per pair, f.0.b. fac- 
tory, cash with order. All new live feath- 
ers; best A.C. A. ‘licking. Guaranteed as 
represented or money back. Our refer- 
ri ences, Commerciai and Farmers Bank, 
SSoi sr ROY Mebane, N.C. Order to-day and take ad- 
vantage of these bargain prices, or write for order blanks. 
Southern Feather and Pillow Go. Dept.(; Mebane, N.C. 
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North State Life Insuranee Co. 
KINSTON, N.C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and ha: 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 


had such an attractive’ kitchen. 
|} White muslin curtains hang at the 
| casements and when the tea kettle 
sings these cool mornings and the 
fire glows I can not help but feel in 
love with the whole world. 

The kitchen and pantry having 
turned out so well, we turned our 
attention to the. sitting-room and 
dining-room which onened into each 
other through an inartistic door. By 
taking down the door and widening 
the opening we made a very charm- 








ing interior, as both rooms have! 
wide, old-fashioned fireplaces and. 
the casements were well placed. The | 
space provided by the double open- 
ing between these two rooms is the 
most charming feature of my house. 
I stained the walls with a rich Flem- 
ish finish. The effect is charming, 
when the big logs are burning 
brightly the glow brings out the 
rich colorings of the walls and of | 
the chintz upholstering of the win- 
dow seats and the chintz curtains at 
the casements, book shelves, the sim- 
ple pictures that I love best, my tea 
table drawn up by fire complete a 
pretty picture. 

The bed rooms in my farmhouse 
are almost the counterpart of each | 
other in size and simple furnishings, 
and I hope the guest room is as com- 
fortable as those occupied by the | 
family. Some one once advised that | 
every woman should sleep at least 
once a year in the company room to 
see how uncomfortable it was. The | 
company room gave me a great deal | 
of trouble but turned out very 
charming in the end. | 

It is now in readiness for my first | 
guest, and one of my nearest neigh- 
bors is coming to have tea with me 
to-day. As I sit here by my cosy 
fireside, I think of this woman, 
‘whom I first saw on a late afternoon 
ramble. She was standing in the 
doorway of her cottage where she 
has lived ever since her marriage. 
There was a garden, and not a foot 
in front of her cottage where she 
had not planted flowers, except the 
winding paths. | 

She looked over a row of tall as- | 
ters. In front of the asters was a 
single straight row of lady slippers. 
Quite far back and quite to them- 
selves was a row of bachelor bottons. 
The pinks bloomed right up to the 
door. I suppose she planted asters 
and lady slippers and bachelor but- 
tons as long as her seed held out 
and what I thought was so wonder- 
ful was that every blessed one of 
them came up. I like to get the view- 
point of life from the woman who 
looks at it across rows of lady slip- 
pers and pinks and China asters. I 
like to see through her eyes the early 
radiance that envelopes the fields, 
for when I get this viewpoint I real- 
ize many hidden glories to which I 
have been blind. 

ANNIE KENDRICK WALKER. 





WINTER VEGETABLES AND 
FLOWERS. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


N SPITE of all the cold, freezing 

weather that we have had this 
winter, we are now (February 27) 
eating nice headed lettuce from a 
bed in the garden. \Ve had lettuce 
Christmas day, not headed, but nice 
end tender. 

It was protected during the cold 
weather by a piece of canvas nailed 
to four long strips of wood, easy to 








THE PROGRESSIVE: F URMER. 





We Will Cure 
You of That 
Drug Disease 


T began in illness, in the 
midst of worry or nervous 
* reaction, simply as a tempo- 


rary drug. Then it became a 
habit. At last it has become a 
disease. 


As a habit you perhaps tried to 


master it. As a disease it mas- 
ters you. You may have given 
up hope. 


But it CAN BE CURED. 


Here in the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C. we have freed 
hundreds from Drug slavery— 
restored them to complete physi- 
cal and mental health — made 
them forget that they ever had 
the craving for drugs. 


We do this by the aid of experi- 
enced specialists who wnder- 
stand, and who give each patient 
that individual care that means 
so much to the success, and the 
early success, of the treatment. 


The old Mansion house is a cheery 
place, with all the modern comforts, and 
an atmosphere of geniality that equals 
that of Greensboro’s bracing climate and 
surroundings. A pleasant social life and 
personal privacy both are assured by the 
plan of the Institute. A separate wing 
of the building for ladies, has its own 
piazzas and inviting appointments. 
There are big rooms, fine beds, the best of 
Southern cooking, and every device that 
may help toa congenial sojourn. 


Send for this Free Book 


Learn for yourself how hundreds of vic- 
tims of drugs and alcohol and sufferers 
from neurasthenia have regained their 
grasp on happiness. Send for our book. 
It will be arevelation to you. Send today. 





















3 
W. H. OSBORN, Pres. i 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE |} 
Greensboro, N. C, ! 
Regularly licensed by the 1 
Leslie E. Keeley Co. j 
1 
For 
Family, 
Farm, 
or 
Factory. 





put on and off. A few extra cold 


nights or days we put on some ex-| 


tra covering. 

We find it quite a relish at this 
time of year. My boys, after eating 
cold lunch at school, enjoy it with a 
good dressing for supper two or three 
times a week. It is but little trouble 
to raise it, and to have it and see it 
growing is a pleasure. I have now a 
large bed of it just in the open, that 
I’m growing for young chickens— 
there is nothing they like better, and 
it is good for them. We have also 
a box of nice tomato plants outside a 
south window. 

Our cabbage we have bought for 
several years from South Carolina, 
and find them so very crisp and 
sweet, and they head so early. We 
have often nice white heads by April 
15th. 

As to a few pots of flowers in the 
room, those who do not have a lot 
of freesias, a bowl] of paper white 
narcissus in water, also one of Chi- 
nese sacred lilly, can’t know what a 











Get this canner and you need neither cook stove nor 
furnace to operate it on. It is the most complete canne! 
on the market. Used by the Government last season In 
the tomato club work. 

Write for special prices for early orders. 


Farm Canning Machine Co., Dept. D, Meridian, Miss. 


RANEY HOME CANNER 


Practical, success- 
ful, profitable for 
housekeepers,.farm- 
ers, fruit and truck 
growers. Goods put 
up with Raney Can- 
ners have a quality 
and flavor secured 
in no other wa4y- 
Complete outfits 
from $5.00 up, with 
daily capacities 
from 200 to 10,000 
cans. ‘The best, low- 
est priced and longest lasting canner on the 
market. Write for illustrated catalog ong 
detailed information. We have a full line O 
canners’ supplies at right prices. 


THE RANEY CANNER C0., "itooga, Senn. 
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Foot fashions change 
mighty often these days. It 
keeps the manufacturer busy 
guessing which way the cat’s 
going to jump. 


We make a close study of 

“‘what’s next,” You'll find 
all the up-to-the-minute 
styles in the Red Seal line 
for this season. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you “Ty Cobb” and “Red 
Rock,” two of the latest lasts. 
They'll please you. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 





Grinds High-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Produces cornmeal that is seldom equalled 
and never excelled; and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham and wholewheat flour. Also best for grind- 
ing ehop feed, producing a smooth, nutritious 

meal n'ttear or burn the grain. A pay 
ing investment for Private or public grinding. 


Our naills have been sold in the South for 
over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. Intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuine imported French Buhr millstones,not 
soft native stones, notiron grinders. Requires 
little power. Low firstcost, Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial : Costs you nothing if 


doesn’ t convince 
you. Write fortrial plan nd “Book on Mills" 


Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
Nordyke & & Marmon ) Go. (Est. 1851) 


1276 dianapolis, Indiana 
R-— —~ ‘8 iontiee Flout Mill Builders 








This Carolina Corn Mill 
Keeps Your Meal Sweet 


The Carolina Mill is not a toy, mill run 
under high pressure. That’s why it does not 
scorch the meal or destroy its sweetness. 
Makes a high grade sweet table meal whether 
run by steam or water. In aclass ofits own 
in all that makes for excellence—and it’s 
made so good it will last an_ordinary life 












time. The buhrs are 
from the famous Moore 
County grit. 


Write TO-DAY for 
booklet. 


Carolina Millstone Co. 
Cameron, N.C. 
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Different than all 
others and better be- 
cause of the double 
gears, big oil boxes, 


| 
I | 
E 
| 
| 


rop-forged wnist pin, 
removable _ bearings, 
center lift. No side 


strain, no noise. Big, 
heavy and powerful. 4, 6, 
8, 10,12, 14,16, 18, 20 fr. 
iameters. nd for cata- 


mills, pump 
jacks and gasoline engines. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
234 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. | 


Writing, 
Wrapping, and 
Printing Papers 


DOBLER & MUDGE 
Baltimore, Md, 





























ae MINIATURE PHOTOS Copies from aay picture sent 

12 cents. Origine returned unsoiled. Reference, 
u 1 Wasbincton wagitent. BROOKS STUDIO. 918 Pa. 
. Washington, 








pleasure they miss. It is a delight 
to watch them grow and bloom. 
Both are very sweet, but there is no 
flower as delightfully fragrant as the 
freesias; they cost but little and 
most any catalog will tell you how 
to grow them. We had them in 
bloom from Christmas until two 
weeks ago. MRS. W. M. KOGER. 
Brookville, Miss. 





Glimpses Inside a Little Farm Home. 


ASN’T Mrs. Patterson to be pit- 

ied when the old Dominicker 
hen looked at her with an eye of re- 
proach for killing the last of her 
immediate family? 

But her case is far better than 
mine. I have not only the eye of 
the Dominicker hen, but also the 
eye of a certain dear little lad, that 
invariably overflows when I step out 
to catch the chick that is to make a 
savory stew, or a tempting pie. He 
holds the chicken out and begins im- 
mediately to show forth its good 
points. “I declare, Mamma,” he says, 
“this one is a beauty! [I don’t think 
I ever saw a prettier Barred Rock 


than that one, the other over 
there? Oh! hasn’t it got pretty, yel- 
low legs?” 


“Catch that rooster then, son, and 
don’t you dare say another word,” 
I’m obliged to kill a chicken once in 
a while!” 

He, however, fires a parting shot, 
when the luckless chick is handed 
me: “I guess a chicken wants to 
live as well as we do!” 

* & * 

In this garden of mine there is 
growing a crop—a great big crop— 
of healthy, happy farmer girls and 
boys. Sometimes it seems that we 
are crowded and in the little home 
we sometimes can hardly step with- 
out stepping on one’s toes. And 
again sometimes the oldest. girl 
plaintively remarks, as did Rebecca 
in “Sunny Brook Farm,” ‘‘We are 
nine!”’ Still, when a chance came 
for me to be given a great big 
chance—a life of ease—free from 
hard work—a college education and 
then a university course, for the little 
boy with the appealing eye that 
pleads for the chickens, the oldest 
sister was the first to say nay. 

* * & 

The embryo politician is here too 
—a little, fat, overgrown boy whose 
heart is reached direct through his 
stomach. His older brother had, in 
some way, insulted him, and to his 
youngest sister of five summers, he 
went, sure of sympathy. 

“Maude, Jip hit me, do you love 
him?” 

“No, Tom, not if he slapped you.” 

“Le’s don’t call him Jip no more, 
Maude,” (Jip was the pet name for 
the oldest brother), “le’s call him 
John.”’ 

“All right, 
replied the 
him John!” 

“And Maude,” here the little boy 
wiped his eyes, folded his hands be- 
hind his back, and with all the ear- 
nestness of his two and one-half 
years said impressively; ‘“‘and Maude, 
le’s kick his dog out the house!”’ 


There’s your future politician. 
%& ke * 


” 


Tom, 
little 


sympathetically 
sister, -we’ll call 


And so the days go and come in 
a little farm home. The mother’s 
heart and hands are full; there is no 
time for much but work. Still with 
all the energy with which she is able 
she toils on, with an earnest hope 
that the little ones committed to her 
care will some day do their part in 
the world’s work and in whatever 
position they may be called to fill 
they will be found worth while. 

AUNT KATE. 


terrible 


“T read of the vengeance inflicted 
upon one of their members by a band of rob- 
bers in Mississippi last week.”’ 

“What did they do? Shoot him?” 

“No; they tied him upon the railroad 
track.” 

“Awful! And he was ground to pieces, I 
suppose ?"’ 

“Nothing like it. The poor fellow starv-d 
to death waiting for the next train.’’—Dx 
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Lo Last Until 1922 


How long will it last ? That is the question you 
want answered when you buy roofing. Congo 
Roofing will last ten years—that is guaranteed. 

You will find a genuine Surety Bond in the 
center of every roll of Congo Roofing. It 
goes into effect after you have laid Congo on 
your roof and returned the guarantee to us 
properly filled in ready for signature. 

The guarantee on 2-ply and 3-ply Congo is 
for ten years. 

Our primary motive in establishing the guar- 
antee plan is to show people that we mean 
what we say. We want our statement to stand 
as a plain unvarnished fact. We don’t want 
people to say ‘‘Ten years?—Probably they 
mean seven.’? We want people to realize that 
we mean ten years and hence this positive 
guarantee! 

Congo is easy to lay. It comes in handy rolls 
of 216 square feet and is simply unrolled on the 
roof and nailed down. Nails, cement and gal- 
vanized rust-proof caps are supplied free of 
charge packed in the center of each roll. 

Copy of the Guarantee Bond and a Sample 
of Congo and booklet will be sent 
free on request. 












Fac-simile of 10 Year Bond 





The only way in which a 
definite and enforcible guar- 
antee could be given was by 
the aid of a Surety Company, 
and accordingly we have ar- 
ranged with the National Sur- 
ety Company of New York, 
one of the great Surety Com- 
panies of the United States 
with assets of $6,000,009 and 
over, to issue aGenuine Surety 
Bond with every roll of Con- 
go Roofing. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


























“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





iply - $1.35 per square 
2 ply - $1.65 per square 
ply - $2.00 per square 


3 
Freight paid at your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement and 
directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, 
and is recognized as the standard and best roofing of 


the kind. Write for samples, or, better still, send ~ 
check, sisal or arenes order for your —— oe 
ments. : : : : : 


Carolina Portland —_—— Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 

















Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
They require no written application. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


ORDERS. They make it easy for you. 





Over $30, not over $40 . . 15c 

Over $40, not over $50 . . 18¢ 

Over $50, not over $60 . . 20c 

Over $10, not over $20 . . 10¢ Over $60, not over $75 . . 25¢ 

Over $20, not over $30 . . 12c Over $75, not over $100 . 30e 
Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 


Not over $2.50 3 
Over $2.50, not over $5 . . 5c 
Over $5 not pver $10 . . . 8c 











The safest and most convenient way to carry when travelling, is to have 

your money in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY'S TRAVELER'S MONEY 

ORDE RS. They are self- O agpe ph dae ad They cost so pe and — so > eave a 

ot afford to = the risk of carrying currency. ou are alway: ing about 

et wt your money. No risk—no worry with SOUTHERN E XPRESS RAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDE RS. Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


















IOWA NEW. GALVANIZED G 
GAT ES Let me ship the gates you need for 60 days 


free inspection and trial. Save from $50 to 

$250 on your gate purchase. lowa Gates 
are made of high carbon steel tubing and large stiff No.9 
wires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my special propos! 
tion today. Complete galvanized frame, also painted gate 
cheaper than ever before. Jos. B. Clay, Manager., IOWA GAT co., 






“65 Clay Street, Cedar Falls, 
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‘BREEDERS CARDS| 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents’@ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 

which we carry it at this low rate. 
| Scams accepted for amounts less than $1. 

















HELP WANTED. 





country to 


Wanted—Young man from 
reference. 





learn poultry raising. Give 
Wooleys, Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 
Agents Wanted—For The Progressive 


Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Magnolias, Box Bushes, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Chas. Deaton, Carthage, N. C. 








Pure extracted MelHlotus Honey Bee sup- 
plies. Sample for stamp. ~“William~ Null, 
Demopolis, Ala. 





and Boilers For 


Second-hand Engines 
You make the 


Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. 





price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
& Cc. 

Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by 
our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady 
work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 





First check for $10 gets cord-wood or 
pole saw frame complete with pulley, man- 
drels, boxes, and 26-inch saw. E. L. Deans, 
Gatesville, N. C. 





sacked, f.o.b. George- 
Carload prices on 
Lachicotte & Co., 


Oyster Shell Lime, 
town, S. C., $6 per ton. 
application. Breslauer, 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand, $35—-Combined 
course, $65. Subjects taught by specialists. 
Address the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 





For Sale or Exchange for peas or soy 
beans, 5 inch cement drain tile machine and 
2-horse Chattanooga reversible disk plow. 
A. Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants’ three- 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 





Unequalled opportunities to learn the au- 
tomobile business and get positions after- 
ward, are offered by the Southern Automo- 
bile College, Oak Ridge, N. C. Write for 
particulars to-day. 





Hosiery at Introductory Prices—Guaran- 
teed darn proof. Ladies’, misses’ and men’s; 
black, tan, and other solid colors; 10 pairs 
for 10 dimes. Express paid. Marathon Mills, 
Kernersville, N. C. 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


























SOME GOOD BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Don’t Forget That You Are Going to Make a Start With Better Hogs This 
Year. 





One Stallion, 


Stallion, 


half Percheron and half 
English Shire, No. 1,400; 
$750, or both for $1,000. 
Davis, Pipers Gap, Va., Route 1, Box 20. 


also one mare. 
Ss. N. 





of White Orpingtons; p 
louse geése, 
island Red eggs, 


and one drake, $7. 
drop, Va. 


Duroc Boar—2 years old; price, $15. 


rice, 


2 years old, $7. 
15 for $1.50. One Bronze 
tom; price, $4. Five Indian Runner ducks 
John W. Morris, Wal- 


Trio 
$10. Trio Tou- 
Ss. C. Rhode 





farrow and pigs. 


Angora goats. 
disc plows; 
Barred Rock, 


Wyandott 
Rhode 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
isfaction or money back. 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


pigs; grade sows in farrow; 
Rerversible 
Brown 
Island 
All cheap. Sat- 


e, 


Registered Essex Service Boars—Sows in 
Pure-bred Poland China 


pigs for pork. 
and right-hand 
Leghorn, 
Red poultry. 


J. E. Coulter, 





White Leghorns, $1; S. 


Reds, 1st pen, $2; 
per 15. 
paid on two 
Farms, Norwood, N. 


Cc. W 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
sittings. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs and Shoats. 
Eggs from Albemarle, Forest City, Columbia, 
Shelby, and Charlotte prize winners—Indian 
Runner ducks—$1.25 for 13. 
conas and S. C. Black Minorcas, $1.50; S. C. 


Mottled An- 


hite Orpingtons, 
R. I. 


special mating, $2; utility, $1.50; S. 
2nd pen, $1.50; 3rd pen, $1 


Express 


Norwood Poultry 





er, broken single 
Percheron mares, three 
Both bred to above 
grade mare, 
foal in May to above 
old high-grade mare, 
dred, due to foal in M 
stallion. 
in price. J. C. McNutt, 


weight twelve 
stallion. 
weight fourteen hun- 


and 


stallion. 
hundred, due to 


For Sale—Imported Percheron Stallion, 
weight sixteen hundred, sound, sure breed- 
and double. 


Pair grade 
four years old. 
Six year old 


Five-year- 


ay, to fine imported 


All good sound mares. 


Wes 


Reasonable 
t Raleigh, N. C. 








Eggs—White Orpington. . Write for mat- 
ing list. Revotution Orpington Yards, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 





raised. Eggs, 
Carl. Miller, 


Cornish Indians—Farm 
$1.50, $1 per 15. Stock for sale. 
Hartsville, 8. C. 





:. White- Wyendeiansianea strain. . Eggs; 
$1 per 15. Stock for sale. Mrs. Mollie Long, 
Cherryville, N. C. 


Pure-bred Rhode 
Eggs,. $1 for fifteen. 
Charlie Hope, Va. 





Island Reds—$1 each. 
-Miss Annie Flournoy, 





White and Columbian Wyandottes, Barred 
and Buff Rocks. Eggs, $1 per 15. Nannie 
Parks, Glass, N. C. 





Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Pul- 
lets, $1. Eggs, $1 for 15. Samuel Rau, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 





| White Rocks and S..C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Single Comb White and Brown Leghorn 
Eggs—8e. each. Will replace all infertile 
eggs. Modern Poultry Farm, Darlington, 
S. C., Route 1. 





Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, $1.50 per 13; 
$9 per 100. S. C. White and Brown Leghorn 
eggs, $1.50 per a” $7 per 100. Kelly Farm, 
Cleveland, ‘N. 





S. C. White Leghorn Eggs—15 for $2. 75 
per cent fertility guaranteed, or eggs re- 
placed at half price. Mrs. J. P. Henley, 
Darlington, S. C. 





Recognized greatest layers on earth—our 
famed Indian Runner Ducks—Orders book- 
ed. $1.60 sitting, 15 eggs. Bellehaven Farm, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





Buy Moseley’s Barred Rocks—They are 
better than ever. Cockerels, $2.50 up. Cat- 
alogue free. R. G. Moseley, 512 Elm ‘St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Eges for*Everybody—Wyandottes, Barred 
Rocks, Leghorns. Guarantee hatch. $1, thir- 
teen. Large cockerels, $1.50. Groome & 
Sons, Greensboro, N: C. 





Mottled «.Anconas,.. Silver. Spangled ..Ham- 
burgs, R.. I.. Reds, Thompson's Hinged, and 
White Rocks—Eggs, $1 per 15.. 8. EB. Win- 
ston, Yotingsville, N. C. 3 





Order’ Your Eggs Now—I have fine strain 
pure-bred S. C. White and S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn eggs. ’.$2 per fifteen. Southern Poultry 
Yard, R. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pure-bred Eggs—From White Ovptuntoes, 
Light Brahmas, Barred Rocks and Buck- 
eyes. $1 for 15. Selected, $1.25. Minnie 
Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 





“ Eges from Single Comb’ Buff anid White 
Orpingtons (Kellerstrass, Cook)—$1. ‘Single 
Comb Reds (Tompkins), $1.75 sitting. Mrs. 
Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 





Eggs from McGlothlin’s strain Bourbon 
Red Turkeys; and from select pens of 
White Leghorns. 
Mrs. W. H. McGlothlin, Portland, Tenn. 





Twenty S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens For 
Sale—Pure-bred, none better, at $1.50 each 
for the lot. Send order in for eggs to set. 
$1 per 15. G. W. Wade, Courtland, Va. 





Premium winners—S. C. White Orpington 





White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas. Large, eggs Poland China pigs that captured 

Waaee, bemeuboess — a = aoe State Fair premiums. Write for particulars. 
Ad . Edenwood Farm, Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. 

White Minorca Eggs—13, $1.50. Mammoth Exhibition Barred Plymouth Roeks and S. 


Pekin Duck eggs, $1, 13. 
R. 3, Greensboro, N. C. 


J. H. Johnson, 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- 
view Farm, Keswick, Va. 





J. G. Patten, Charlotte, N. C., has the 
best flock of White Runners in America. 
See display advertisement. 





Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
For Sale—$1.50 per sitting of 15. Mrs. S. 
Shelton, Bennettsville, S. C. 





Eggs, Eggs, for Hatching—s. C. Black 
Minorcas, great layers, $1.50 per fifteen. Mrs. 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 





Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 


White Leghorn Cocks—$1.75 pair. 


Marion 





Yount, Hickory, N. 


Buff Orpington Eggs—Fifteen, $1. 
Cc. 


Perry 


Mammoth 
Address, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
White turkeys; Toulouse geese. 
John C. Fowke, Baldock, S. C. 





Eggs—Black and Buff Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Buttercups. $1.50 for 15 
eggs. C. S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 





J. Temple, Hickory, N. 


Ss. Cc. Brown Leghorn ~ 25, 15. B. 





White 
Ira Goodman, Concord, 


N. 


Minorca no ser -25 per sitting. 





Single Comb White 
13, FF &. 


Leghorn Eggs—$1 for 
Clifton, Neuse, N. C 





Pure-Bred Buff Cochin: Cockerels, $1 each. 
F. L. Herman, Louisburg, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK. 





Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm, 


Boonville, N. C. 





Registered Poland China Pigs for Sale.— 
Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. 





. Registered Percheron Stallion For Sale 
cheap—J. T. Dick, Mebane, N. C. 





Wanted—Young registered Jersey bull. W. 
H. Davenport, Deep Run, N. C. 


Mammoth Pekin Ducks—$3 pair. 
Edward Hutchins, Covington, Ga. 


Mrs. 





R. I. 


Reds, Barred Rock Cockerels—Sire 
$5 bird. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 





White Wyandotte 


Fowls—Selected stock. 
Marl Valley Farm, Disputanta, Va. 





White Wyandotte 
$1 per 15. F. C. Gage, 


Eges—Selected stock, 


Callaville, Va. 





White 


Orpingtons—Stock and 
sale. B. G. Logan, Kings Mtn., N. C. 


eggs for 





Prize-winning Berkshires— 
Unionville, N. C. 


Pigs from 
Cheap. T. L. Price, 


best breeds. W. 


Day-old Chicks and Ducklings — Several 
S. Barnes, Raleigh, N. C. 





Pure-bred English Setter Pups—Males, 
$10; females, $5. E. F. Sommers, Sommer- 
set, Va. 


$1.25. 
N. C. 


Eggs from B. P. Rock Ringlets, 15 for 
Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, 





Cherry Red Hogs, all 
D. A. Covington, 


For Sale—Duroc 
ages; and Buff turkeys. 
Gibson, N. C. 


Eggs, $1 per 15. 
N. C. 


Single Comb White and Buff Leghorns— 
J. C. Isenhour, Gold Hill, 





registered Berkshire 
Address Latta 


A few  pure-bred, 
gilts and boars for sale. 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 


for Berkshire pig. W. 
N. C. 


Boys!—Pair goats for 


sale or exchange 
L. Noles, Mt. 


Holly, 





Registered Berkshires For Sale—Correct 
type and richest breeding. Eight weeks old. 
$8 each. J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C. 


Berkshire 
And one bred gilt. T. 
N.C. 


Prize-winning 


Pigs — Cheap. 


L. Price, Unionville, 


Black Orpington Eggs, $2. 8S. C. Red 
Eggs, $1.50. White Wyandotte Eggs, $3. 
Crouse Poultry Yard, Crouse, N. C. 





Ss. C. White Leghorns—Very best stock. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Laying pullets, $1.50. 
Cecil Hickman, Granite Falls, N. C. 





Buckeyes—Best winter layers. Cockerels 
and a few hens for sale. Eggs, $1.50 per 
15. TT. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 





Black Stallion— Half Percheron. Good 
qualities. 5 years; weight, 1,150. Sure foal 
getter. J. T. Boswell, Lexington, N. C. 





Eggs, $1 dozen, from Ballard strain of 
fawn and white Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. 
J. A. McHugh, Greenville, S. C. Route 7. 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Great laying 
and exhibition strains. Write for price list 
No. 92, Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 





Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Won two 
firsts at Asheboro. Eggs, $1 per 15. Cot- 
tage Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs (De- 
groff strain)—Not inbred. $1.25 per sitting. 
of 15. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 





Eggs from Best Strains S. C.. White Leg- 
horns and Light Brahmas—$1 per 15; $6 per 
hundred. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. Cc 





Dark and White Cornish—Prize winners. 
White Rocks, Fishel strain. Send for mat- 
ing list. Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cc. White Orpingtons—Winners at Raleigh, 
Greensboro, Asheville and Charlotte. Stock 
and eggs for sale. <A. J. Cheek, Henderson, 
a 





Eggs from prize-winning White and Gold- 
en Wyandottes—$1 per sitting of 15. Gen- 
eral flock, $1. Cockerels, $1. Riverside 
Poultry Farm, Samuel Flack, Prop., Forest 





City, Nc: 

Eggs for Hatching—From nice S. C. Brown 
Leghorn § stock. Securely packed, 15, 90 
cents; larger quantities, five cents each. 15 


common pigeons, $2.75. 
ental, N. C. 


J. T. Gooding, Ori- 





Prize-winning S. C. Buff Orpingtons— 
Beautiful buff. Heavy weight. Write for 
descriptive folder. Eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 
30. Mrs. F. J. Seckt, Mallory Branch, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Eggs for Hatching—Rhode Island Reds, 
Hamburgs, White Leghorns and White 
tocks. One dollar per fifteen. Satisfactory 
Hatch guaranteed. Wilkinson & Correll, 
Maiden, N. C. 





White Orpingtons, $3 
Eggs, 15 cents each. 
each. Eggs, 12 for $1. White Runner eggs, 
12 for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- 
mandy, Tenn. 


each, good ones. 
Runner Ducks, $2 





Morton’s Exhibition Barred Rocks—Lay, 
and win the blue ribbons. Both cockerel and 
pullet matings. Eggs, now $1.50 and $5 per 
15. Good hatch guaranteed. W. E. Morton, 
Shelby, N. C. 





Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing 
strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, 
Denniston, Va. 





Crystal White Orpington Eggs—At farm- 
ers’ prices. One pen direct from Kellerstrass 
farm; others from his $2 an egg strain. 
Mating list ee W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. 





Day-Old Chicks — Standard-bred White 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Orders filled 
in turn. Write for prices. W. D. Speck, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 





Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs For Sale— 
First pen, $1.50 per sitting; second pen, 
$1.25 per sitting. From ideal birds, Himited 
supply only. J. Harper Alexander, Jr., Scot- 
land Neck, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds— Tompkins strain 
Great layers. Eggs from select matings, 
$2; utility, $1 per 15. Choice cockerels for 
sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. H. Shu- 











R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas, 


Ss. C. White Orpingtons (Cook strain). $1 
per 15. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 
NM. <. 





Holsteins—We have for sale, at all times, 
pure-bred Holsteins; cows, heifers and bull 
calves. Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


White 


ton, N. C. 


Wyandotte Eggs For Sale—Write, 
Up-to-Date Poultry Farm, 


(R. 7) Burling- 





One registered Berkshire sow in pig by 
registered male, first litter. First check for 
$30 gets her. Little England Farm, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 





Registered Poland Chinas of the big and 
prolific type—Service boars, gilts, three and 
four-months pigs. Price and quality guar- 
anteed. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 





For Sale—Two Black Registered Perche- 
ron Mares. Will be four and five years old 
next spring. At a very low price. For fur- 


for White Orpingtons. 
Hill, N. C. 


Tho 


I will exchange few Buff Leghorn pullets 


s. Womble, New 





White 
layers. 
boro, N. 


c. 


Wyandottes—Excellent stock. Fine 
Eggs, $1 per 15. 
Cc. 


E. Julian, Mill- 





B. Rocks, 
Jeffress, Va. 


White Leghorns—Eggs, 50c., 
baby chicks, $1.25 dozen. 


Marion Moseley, 





cockerels, $15 for the 





ther information, apply to J. 8S. Gordan, 
Baskerville, Va. 


Courtland, Va. 


lot. 


Bight fine pure-blood R. I. Red hens, two 


G. W. Wade, 





Eggs, Cockerels—White Wyandottes, Bar- 
red Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons. Mrs. H. L. Trevathan, Rocky Mount, 
N. ¢. 





Indian Runner Ducks—White eggs, 12, 
$1. Rhode Island Reds, 15, $1. White Or- 
pingtons, 15, $2. R. M. Kingsley, Greenville, 
Tenn. 





My papa and I want your order for Indian 
Runner duck eggs. 15 for $1.50. Six years 
old. Miss Mary Ozelle Bible, White Pine, 
Tenn. 





White Leghorn, Silver 
Indian Runner 


Peak Poultry Yards, 


Brown Leghorn, 


Wyandotte Eggs—15 for $1. 
duck eggs, 11 for $1. 
Peak, S. C. 





ford, Hickory, N. C. 





| S. C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. White Or- 
| pingtons (Owens strain), R. C. Columbian 
Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs 
for sale. Birds for sale. Write for prices. 
J. A. Lentz, Hickory, N. C. 





Ss. C. White Orpington Cockerels For Sale 
—From eggs direct from Owen Farms. $1.50 
to $2.50 each. S. C. White Leghorn eggs 
(Young’s strain), $1.25 per 15. Mrs. T. J. 





Tyson, Pleasant Garden, N. C. 

Ss. C. White WLeghorns—Mountain-bred: 
strong, vigorous. Heavy layers. Selected 
breeders. Best results absolutely = sure. 
Young-Blanchard foundation. Eggs, $1.50. 
R. M. Lightfoot, Franklin, N. C. 





For Sale—Cockerels and pullets of Waite 
and: Silver Laced Wyandottes; White and 
Barred Rocks; White, Buff and Brown Leg- 
horns. Eggs from 365 leading varieties. Cat- 
alog free. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 
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* White 








Ss rday, March 16, 1912.] 


Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs— 
$1.50 for 15. Farm raised, utility stock. | 
Winnings: ist on cockerel, 2nd on pullet; 
three e xhibited, Statesville Poultry Show. 


Leland Adams, Statesville, N. C., R. 4. 





Eges For Sale—S. C. White and Buff Leg- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Nancy Hall and other sweet potato, toma- 
to, and cabbage plants. Price list free. 
Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand. 
io and potato plants in season. 
hogs. Oaklin Farms, 


Toma- 
Berkshire 
Salisbury, N. C. 
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The Markets 
































horns, $1 per 15. White Orpington (Keller- 
strass strain), and White African guineas, Fowler Prolific Cotton—As pure as can be 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runner ducks, $1.25 | found. 1% bales to the acre. Seed, $1 
per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. bushel. T. B. Duckett, Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Orpingtons—White, Black, Buff. Best all- Sweet Potatoes—Yellow, Pumpkin Yam. 
purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- | Recommended by Prof. Massey. $3.75 per 3- 
horns, great laying strain: 153 prizes in four | bushel crate. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 
shows. Eggs and stock. Write for bargain Sabhane’ Baaw_vakpsesl Seam bent 
Jo. § a College, Meridian, Miss. age PRA ed -p . be 
a ae Gite sced obtainable. Orders filled promptly. F. 
=. Cc. Buff Orpington chickens, and Mam- | B. Marsh, Marshville, N. C., Route 2. $1 
moth Bronze Turkeys, exclusively. “Cook's | per 1,000. 
rain of Orpingtons.’” Utility cockerels and ' 
cae ts cheap. Orders booked for eggs and 1,000 Bushels Culpepper Re-improved 


chicks. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 


N.C. 


Prize Winners—Nothing 





but good ones. 


White and Golden Wyandottes; eggs, $1.50 
per 15. S. C. White Leghorn and White 
African guinea eggs, $1.25 per 15. Stock for 
sale. J. D. Dess, 


Brookside Poultry Farm. 
Proprietor, Dallas,’ N. C. 


7 





For Sale—White Holland Turkeys; three 
feed mills, Foose, second-hand, Letz and 
Bulldog, new, do perfect work; cottonseed 


crusher; Johnson disk cultivator; reversible 
disk plow. Want Unknown peas. W. W. 
Carpenter, Ansonville, N. C. 





direct from New York 
hundred dol- 
It pays. Young's 
Sheppard's Anconas, 
Eggs cheap. Red and 
Stanley, N. C. 


Our stock came 
prize winners, worth several 
lars each. Get the best. 
White Leghorns, 
Tompkin’s Reds. 
Poultry Yards, 





Ss. C. Black and White Minorcas, Buff and 
Black Orpingtons, Indian Runner ducks, 
Eggs, $1.50 and $2. For short time I offer 
30 duck eggs, $2. Nine Brown Leghorns, 
$7.50. Black Minorca hens and pullets, $12 
and $15 per dozen. Mrs. J. F. Carroll, 
Hohenwald, Tenn. 





Eggs—Kellerstrass Crystal White Orping- 
tons, first pen 15, $2; second pen, $1.50. S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.25. Few Kel- 
lerstrass Orpington Cockerels, at $2.. One 
pen S. C. Brown Leghorns; one cock, 6 pul- 
lets, $10. All laying; cock alone worth the 
price. Highview Farm, Rock Hill, 8. C. 





Do You Want the Best in Poultry?—If so, 
send me your orders for eggs. I have the 
five greatest egg breeds known. Ringlet 
Barred Rocks and Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, eggs, $1.50, $2, and $3 per sitting. 
White Indian Runner duck eggs, $5 per sit- 
ting. Buff Orpington duck eggs, $5 per sit- 
ting. Fawn and White Indian Runner duck 
eggs, $2 and $3 per sitting. Write for cata- 
log. Hunts Poultry Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Fresh and Fertile—From line-bred, 
farm-raised B. P. Rocks, special 
pens of Ringlets, and White Wyandotte 
chickens. Mammoth Bronze turkeys, with 
good per cent of wild blood: makes them 
hardy and healthy. Mammoth White Hol- 
land turkeys, imported stock. Indian Run- 
ner ducks, Cook’s white egg strain. White 
African Guineas. Mammoth Pekin ducks, 
large and pure white. All mature and well 
mated stock. Write for circular, prices, and 
description. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. F. 
Sommers, Somerset, Va. 


Eggs 
utility, 


Big Boll—At 75c. yer bushel, 
Will make two bales per acre. 
Enoree, S. C. 


sacked, f.o.b. 
D. L. Poole, 





Wanted: Peas—If you have peas for sale, 
write us. We want several thousand bush- 
els. Quote lowest cash price. Frank J. Payne, 
Americus, Ga. 





Plant Acme Early Prolific Cotton—Staple 
1%. Sold past season for 18 cents. Seed, $1 
per bushel. Address, A. M.. Huggins, Lamar, 
Ss 





Cottonseed—Johnson’s 
Cluster. Rust proof. 


improved Prolific 
Large 5-lock bolls. 





40 per cent lint. $1 per bushel. H. P. Efird, 
Big Lick, N. C. 
For Sale—Choice Lucretia Dewberry 


Plants, one cent each. Netted $200 per acre 
last year. Pumpkin seed, 50c. per pound. 
c. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. 


Deaton Corn—Won five premiums in 1911: 
Raleigh, Atlanta, Carthage (2), Columbia 
(South Atlantic Corn Show). Peck, $1; 
bushel, $3. John Deaton, Carthage, N. C. 


A limited quantity of Cocke's Prolific and 
Boon County "White seed corn for sale, at 
$3 per bushel. Address, Danville Ice Co., 
Inc., Green Williams, Mgr., Danville, Va. 


Cook’s Improved Big Boll Cottonseed— 
Grown frem pure seed, ginned on farm with 
no other variety. Seed pure. $1.50 per 
bushel. J. H. Barnett, Westminster, S. C. 














For Sale—Mixed Field Peas, $2 per bush- 
el; white peas with black eyes, $2.75 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 





Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, and 
sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb roots, 
horseradish sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
HS. 





Select Planting Seed For Sale @ $1 per 
bushel. 100 bushels Hill's Prolific, 100 bush- 
els Simpkins’ Prolific, 200 bushels Toole’s 
Prolific, 25 bushels Allen’s Silk. A. T. Ty- 
gart, Nashville, Ga. 





Edgeworth Cottonseed For Sale—Ask the 
Department of Agriculture at Raleigh what 
these seed did in 1911. If interested, write 
for descriptive matter, prices, ete. J. C. 
Little, Louisville, Ga. 





200 Bags Jumbo Seed Peanuts—$5.50 for 


four-bushel bag. Most popular’ variety 
grown. Big yielder. Commands highest 
price. Ten bags, $5 bag. R. H. Saunders, 


Route 3, Franklin, Va. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Feed Crushed Oyster Shells—For winter 





eggs. 100 pounds 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
8. Cc. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Willet Seed 





Get Our Seed Catalog—N. L. 
Co., Augusta, Ga. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $1.25 bushel. 
J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C. 





Soy Beans, 


Peas For Sale—J. D. 
Armstrong, Cc. 


Field 
Washington, N. 





Amoor River Privet—Fine plants, 
L. A. Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C. 


cheap. 


All Leading Varieties of Frost-proof Cab- 
bage Plants—75c. per thousand. Count and 
arrival in good condition guaranteed. Money 
must accompany orders. Acme Plant Co., 
Younges Island, S. 





Mexican Big Boll Cottonseed—Bushel, $2; 
2-bushel bag, $3. 38 per cent lint, and is the 
largest yielding variety that I ever raised. 
Russell Big Boll cottonseed, bushel, $1. E. 
If. Johnson, Colon, N. C. 


Field-selected and re-selected Cocke’s Pro- 





lifie seed corn, from 100-bushel corn. Bush- 
el, $1.75; peck, 60c. Selected Hastings, 
Ieosser and Simpkins cottonseed, $1. Ss. M. 


Goodman, Mooresville, N. 





For Sale—Simpkin’s Prolific, Cook’s Im- 
proved cottonseed. Carefully field selected 
for five successive years from the finest pro- 
ductive stalks. Pure, true to name. $1 per 
bushel. H. D. Britt, Tarboro, N. C. 





Improved Simpkins’ Cottonseed—75 cents 
bushel J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C 





For Sale—Six-Weeks cowpeas, $3 bushel, 
$1 peck. I. P. Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 





For Sale—Soy beans, 
for seed. Fred P. 


selected especially 
Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 





Prolific Seed Corn and Pigs For Sale—J. 
W. Morrison, R. 1, Box 22, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Simpkin’s Selected Cottonseed—From first 
picking, = per bushel. J. H. Henley, San- 
ford, N. 





For Sale—Upland Long-Staple Cottonseed 
—1911 crop selling for 18 cents. L. L. Tur- 
lington, Duke, N. C. 


For Sale—25 million sweet potato slips of 
our famous Nancy Hall variety at $1.75 
per thousand. Book your order now and 
we can guarantee prompt shipment of good, 
pure stock. Bear’s Head Farm, Pine Castle, 
Fla. 





Seed Peanuts For Sale—A limited quanti- 
ty of North Carolina seed peanuts. Screen- 
ed, fanned and hand-picked, especially for 


seed for stock. For prices and terms, ad- 
dress The Edenton Peanut Co., Edenton, 
IN. es 





Fine Selected Sweet Potato Plants—Ready 
April Ist. Nancy $2 per 1,000; Early Tri- 
umph, Providence yam, White yam, Dooley 
Yam, $1.50. Get -:ur order in now for the 
earliest plants. ‘ <A. Pigford, Lumberton, 
Miss. 





Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— $1.25 per 
thousand; large lots, cheaper. Dixie Plant 
Co., Hawkinsville, Georgia. 





For Sate—Chufas. 
other varieties of peanuts. J. F. 
Ayden, N. C. 


Improved Spanish and 
Barwick, 





Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific Seed Corn For 





Sale—Peck, $1; bushel, $3. O. P. Stallings, 
Enficld, N. C. 

Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different Shuping, 


varieties. J. A. 
Morganton, N. . 





Secd Corn—‘‘'Goodman’s Prolific,’’ 75c. @ 
peck, $2.50 a bushel, f.o.b. Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
Jno. K. Goodman. 





Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans For Sale— 
My own raising 800 or 1,000 bushels. J. E. 
Mann, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
Eggs for hatching, $1 per sitting. 


Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 








Money-Making Seed—Anybody can grow 
good cotton with Cleveland seed. $1 bush- 
el. Anybody can make big yields with my 
improved two-eared corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Crib select, $2 bushel. y Kennedy, 
Temple, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants for spring delivery— 
Nancy Hall, Providence, Porto Rico and 
Dooley Yam. $1.75 per 1,000. Your order, 
large or small, given careful attention. Cab- 
bage plants now ready. W. W. Morris, Fort 
Green, Florida. 





For Sale—100 bushels Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn. Improved by being grown for 
several years from seed carefully selected 
in field. Price, f.o.b., cash with order, 75c. 
peck, $1.25 half bushel, a 5 bushel. T. C. 
Whitaker, Trenton, N. 





E. A. Coxe, originator and improver of 
the famous Prolific Yellow Bloom cotton. 
1,000 bushels seed for sale, $1 per bushel. 
Also Coxe’s Il:QWUnved prelude Corn. 500 


this > 2 
an Gane p Sropenition.”” * dor peck. 





SAVANNAH COTTON, 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 


The Cotton Record.) 
adil le 2 een Se ees 8% 
GOOG GrainGty ssc cceeveny 8% 
LOW MIGGHAE fice cccccovrses 9% 
MPRREEEIR ES 54,015.64. 0:0.8 6-0-0308 88-0000 10% 
HOGG TICES oes 66.6 6 86 se 6% 10% 
LOCK BRICR—“DEIOD 66.5620 0s ewe weee wes 10,075 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....$15@$20 
Cottonseed meal, per ton.......... $25 


The market has ruled very steady with a 
good demand, and the moderate offerings 
were readily sold, especially those of de- 
sirable grades. A depressing influence came 
from the widespread labor troubles in Eng- 
land. Anything like a_ prolonged strike 
among the coal miners would have a re- 
straining effect on cotton spinning as well 
as on other industries. The claim has been 
made that the cotton mills are supplied for 
a month ahead, and if this is the case, they 
would be able to get along tolerably well. 
Labor troubles in New England were also 
somewhat of an unfavorable factor. 


On the other hand the market has been 
well supported by the almost incredible way 
in which the large crop is rapidly passing 
out of sight. Although port receipts are so 
far over 2,500,000 bales in excess of last 
year, port stocks are only some 600,000 bales 
larger. The total visible supply of Ameri- 
can cotton is only about 1,100,000 bales 
larger than last year, despite the fact that 
the crop in sight to date is nearly 3,000,000 
bales more than a year ago. The old crop 
is now so well in hand that there seems no 
ground for doubt that the moderate remain- 
der will be freely taken; the main element 
of fear for the future is now found in the 
possibility of another big crop on the top of 
this one. We have done better than we 
could have reasonably expected with this 
crop, simply because it came at a time when 
the world was on the point of a cotton fam- 
ine. Obviously, such would not be the con- 
dition next fall, and consequently a different 
course of events would have to be expected. 
The new crop now gives promise of an un- 
favorable start, but it is, of course, much 
too early to predicate anything at all on 
this score. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers, best, per cwt..6..ccscess $6.25 @ $6.75 
MCGINM: 16 B00... 6660 ss 5.25@ 6.00 
COMMON tO TAR s..)5 665.5 cc os 4.00@ 4.25 

PeGiters, DES, PET CWl occ cka cosas 5.25@ 5.75 
medium to good......... ~.. 4.50@ 5.00 
GOMMGM. tO TO e.0-6.6.6 6 5:805.6-010 3.75@ 4.25 

Cows, best, per cwt..... ease 4.50@ 4.75 
WNEGIAM tO HOO... sisi wees 3.75@ 4.25 
COMMON 06: T31F ..6.0.65 6. cs 2.50@ 3.25 

CORON Ter OW. oe oi ose 5-oereisce adie 4.00@ 5.25 

BGT. DOr CW iv 608s 86 6 069 eee 3.50@ 4.50 

CaIVes; GStPG; DEF CWE. & o5 occ wie 7.00@ 7.50 
WRUCEEERIN, 3.5 64.50, 6 b.0 6.00 10.0 056.058 5.00@ 6.50 

Dairy cows, per Head... ... 2.5... 25.00@60.00 

BiGgs: Hest, PEF CW... 66s cece ee 6.75@ 7.00 
Cee ee ee ee On ae 6.00@ 6.50 
BOWS ANd StAGE. 2.65.22 se ews 5.25@ 6.25 

Sheep, best, per CWt.<....cccccce 3.50@ 4.50 
COMMON C6 LAU e606: 6s ereie:w 8:0 2.50@ 3.50 
Pe eT Teen ee rea 4.50@ 7.00 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Stems and Scraps.) 
Receipts in our market have been heavy, 
lasting until late in the afternoon and al- 
most dark. Prices for the lowest grade of 
lugs have been cheaper, as it seems that the 
American Snuff Company is not as anxious 
for common lugs as they have been formerly. 
Good lugs and leaf, however, are just as 
high as ever and have not weakened any. 
There is some private trading going on and 
considerable tobacco has changed hands pri- 

vately, mostly for export. 

Farmers have not been able to make any 
preparations for the new crop and they have 
found out as a whole that it is time enough 
to prepare plant beds towards the end of 
this month as the plants grow and develop 
just as well planted at this late season. 


NORFOLK TRUCK. 

During the six shipping days ending March 
1st, 2,263 barrels of spinach have been ship- 
ped from the Norfolk section at an average 
price of $3 to $3.25 a bbl.; and 12.778 bbls. 
of kale at an average price of $1.25 the bbl. 
Owing to unusually severe weather condi- 


tions the quality is poor, else prices would 
be better. Choice goods have commanded 
fancy prices all winter. Some parsley and 


a few radishes are moving to market. March 
is to see a great awakening in the trucking 


section. Late kale and spinach is being fer- 
tilized. New cabbage plants are being set 
out where the plants have been winter- 
killed. A. JEFFERS. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


Bulk potatoes, $3.50@3.62 per 100 Ibs.; 


per bag, $3.25@3.50; European, per 168-Ib. 
bag, $2.50@2.80. Sweets, Jersey, No. 1, per 
basket, $1.25@1.75. Onions, old yellow, per 
bag of 100 Ibs., $3.50@3.75; white, $2@2.25 
per bushel; red, $3@3.50 per 100-tb bag. 
New cabbage, per basket, 2.50@2.75; old 
red, $25@35 per ton; Danish, per ton, $40@ 


$50. Anise, $2@4 per bbl. Brussels sprouts, 
12@18c. per qt. Beans, $2@5 per basket for 
Fla. wax. Beets, $3@4 per 100 bunches; 
old, $1.25@1.50 per bbl? Carrots, old, per 
bbl., $1.50@2; new, $2.50@3 per 100 bunches. 
Chicory, per bbl., $3.50@4. Celery, $3.75 @4 
per case. Cauliflower, $2.25@3.25 per case. 


Eggplant, $2.50@4 per box. Escarol, $1.50@ 
2 per basket: Endive, 12@16ec. per tb. 
Horseradish, $3@4 per 100 Ibs. Kale, $1@ 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


“Raise More Corn’’—Extra nice field se- 
lected Hickory King seed. Will make corn 
on land too thin to make nubbins of any 
other variety. Grown at 1,200 feet elevation. 
Will mature early. Planted thick on good 
land makes 75 bushels. Altuda Farms, Mor- 
rison, Warren Co., Tenn. 











“Cook’s Improved” 


: Cotton — Best for all 
sections. Early, 


big boll. 40 per cent lint 
Endorsed by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. I made two 500-pound bales per acre 
last year with my “field-selected” seed. 
Sound and free from disease. I offer limited 
quantity at $1 per bushel. W. R. Craig, 
Sanford, N. C. 





Good Cabbage 


Plants—Frost proof. All 
varieties. Price, $1 per 1,000; 85c. per 1,000 
for 4,000 or more. Special price on large 
lots. Have low rates by Southern Express. 


Jouannet’s Early Giant Argenteuil Aspara- 


gus roots, one year and two years old, $4 
per 1,000; $1 per 100. Cash with order, 
please. Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





Highest Grade Selected Sweet Potato 
Plants—Early spring delivery. Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico yams and Bunch yams, $2 per 
1,000. Early Triumphs, Dooley yams and 
Golden yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Let us book your order for the 
best potato plants on the market to-day: 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
Recommended experiment stations: “best 
grass common to South.’’ Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. ‘Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
;’ “rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 


er; 
Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 





Pure Hembree and Batt’s Four-Eared Pro- 
lific Seed Corn, $2.00. Allen’s (Silk) Long- 
Staple cottonseed $2. Broadwell cottonseed, 
$1. Single Comb Brown Leghorn Hens, se- 
lected, $1. Eggs from two pens fine, well- 
mated,-Single Comb-R. I. Reds, $2 and $3 











per sitting of 15. All f.o.b. Marietta. Cash 
with order. John P. Cheney, Att’y., Mari- 
etta, Ga. 
REAL ESTATE. 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Re Cy 





R. C. Kornegay will sell or exchange his 
86-acre farm near Dudley, N. C. 





Great Bargain—560 acres: 
ly level; sandy 
residences, three 
pot and school. 
$3,650. Other 
Darlington, Ala. 


160 open, near- 
with lime-clay subsoil; two 
tenant houses; mile to de- 

Rented for $290. Price, 
bargains, R. E. Lambert, 





A Beautiful Farm For Sale—In the finest 
fruit growing and trucking section in the 
world. Fertile soil and fine climate. Also a 
beautiful water-front farm with timber. For 





full particulars, address Samuel P. Wood- 
cock, Salisbury, Wicomico Count, Md. 

In Delightful Eastern North Carolina 
Trucking Section—Twenty acres; one mile 
to depot, and nine miles to Wilmington; fif- 
teen cleared, high state of cultivation; 
level, rich, clay soil; good five-room house, 
barn, ete. Price $1,500. Other good farms 


very cheap. C. H. Loper, Rocky Point, N. GC. 





Cut-over Pine 


Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-third cash, 
eral terms on balance. 
er and maps sent free, 


lib- 
For illustrated fold- 
address Geo. Kilborn, 














Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
FEATHER BEDS. 

Feather Beds—Buyers wanted for nice, 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The 
Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 

Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 


us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 





without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well, Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial . National 
Bank. 

1.25 per basket. Kohlrabi, $2.50@4 per 100 
bunches. Lettuce, $1@3.50 per basket. 
Leeks, $4@4.50 per 100 bunches. Okra, $1.50 


@2.25 per 6-basket carrier. 


Oysterplant, $4 
@5 per 100 bunches. Peas, 


$3@5 and up, 


per basket. Peppers, $3.50@4 per box. Pars- 
nips, $1.50@2 per bbl. Parsley, $8@9 per 


bbl. for curly, and $10@12 for plain. 
maine, $1.50@2 per basket. 
per 100 bunches. 


Ro- 
Shallots, $3@5 
Spinach, $2@4 per bbl. 


Squash, $1.50@2 per bbl. Rutabags, per 
bbl., $1.25@1.40. Tomtaoes, $3@4 per car- 
rier. 


Apples, $2.50@3.25 per bbl. Supply heavy. 


Cranberries, per bbl., $7@9. Strawberries, 
30@45c. per qt. 

Eggs, lower, 25@27c. 

Butter, creamery specials, 31c.; factory, 
25c. 

Wheat, $1.03%c. Corn, 79c. Oats, 60%c. 


Mess pork, $17.25@17.50. Mess beef, $12. 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F.O.B. Cars, Tax Tags 

A 


ttached. 

Per ton 
Nitrate of soda, N. 15 per cent....... $46.00 
Cottonseed meal N. 6 per cent........ 25.00 
i ee i ore re 63.00 
SMMVOTCSG GOH GUANE: 6c cece cecvene 43.00 
High-grade Tankage .....2..cccccece 36.50 
TROMES DHOSMNEIG: 6 66 ob o's bss ec a weldies 14.50 
DIE SING 6.5 s ék 0b ono aie eee 12.00 
ee eS Pe er eee 38.00 
OU URte-Ol DOCHOR ih. kkic ccc daskeseee 46.06 
Kainit ... 9.25 
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The Astounding Record of 
GoonSfEAR Rubber Carriage Tires 


e 
oy 


i 


No more carriages were sold in 1910-11 than 
in the previous season. Yet the sales of Good- 
year “Wing”’ Carriage Tires increased 24% in 
that same period. And for 191]-12 we estimate 

an increase of 81% over 1910-11. 

: Of the 200 carriage makers in the U. S., 148 
now equip their carriages with Goodyear 
“Wing” Tires—almost 75%. 

Goodyear ‘“‘Wing’’ Tires have become the 
most popular carriage tires in existence. 

All because thousands of carriage owners 
have used and tested them for 13 years and 
learned their superiority. 

The Goodyear “Wing” Tire brings the same 
big saving to carriage owners that the Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut Tire brings owners of auto- 
mobiles. Stop and consider these facts before 
you buy rubber tires for your carriage. 


The Goodyear “Wing” Tire 


Note this patented “Wing.” How it presses 






































“Wing” Tire 


against the channel, thus preventing mud, 
grit or water from getting in and quickly 
rusting the rim and destroying the tire 
base. TZhrts tire remains sound, won't creep 
or get Joose. Gives utmost wear and will 
protect your carriage and greatly lengthen 
its life. Being of tough, springy rubber, 
it is exceptionally easy-riding. 


Our “Eccentric” Cushion Tire 


is especially de- 
signed for lighter 
vehicles — run- 
abonts, etc. Note 
the wire hole is 
below the eenter. 
This increases® 
wearing depth of 
the tire one-half. 
Saves you that 
much money. Z = 
Stays firm in the a 

channel. he centric”’ Cushion Tire 
high-grade, re- 

silient rubber used makes this tire remarkably 
easy-riding. Alwuys gives satisfaction. 

° More carriage dealers sell 
Write a Postal Goodyear Carriage Tires 
than any other kind. Send us your name ona 

tal and we will give you the name of the 
ealer in your town who eells *‘Goodyears.”’ Our 
Carriage Tire Book can be had for the asking. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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SEND NO MONEY TRY OUR RAZ 
THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEA SED, 
and you will own one of 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide 
Worth $1.00. 
Could we make you a fairer offer? 


the best Razors made. 
and Canvas 
If you are not pleased, simply return 


OUR DIXIE RAZOR 


field Steel, tempered by our New, Secret, 


to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 





DIXIE MFG. CO., Union City, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your 
I agree to give it a fair trial, and to send you 


wide 





4 B. Gr cccccccccccccccccccsccensccccnenecccesevece 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 


STEEL RAZOR 3 45 


THIS $1.00 dL 


y Ome 
4 Mf. Mun AIO wy ae £ 


SEND US ONLY $1.45, 
Guaranteed to 


iS EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 
HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 
Electrical 
giving it the smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you 


The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 


{t in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone }your choice of Fountain Pens, 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 
E ME Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
DIXI G. CO., Box55 , Union City, Ga. | Knives, ete. 
Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
couPrProrn 


or return the Razor within 10 days. If I keep Razor, I um to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 
Bem Medium ...rccccccccccscccccccccccsecces Blade 
Darrow 


NGO. .cccrecnsccccccscccesccccccccccsscccsccsess Re VB 


2 


qQ \ 
eY/ 


GENERAL CATALOGUE Free, | 
with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 
Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Ete. 

Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Ete. 
After ordering one of our Ra- 
zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 


FREE 


Pr EEO 
Ce 
NNWAK> 


OR FIRST 





Strop Alone 
the Razor. 


Process, 
We 














DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 
your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 


roun¢) 
or 

square 

D. 


se eccccccccccccncccesocccecsees sBOInS 


seeccccccersescees SATO secccecseccescoes 


eeeereees cece eM eee 











Plant Your Cotton In Hills 


Saves chopping out; saves 3 to 6 pecks 
of seed per acre; gives plants sufficient 
sunlight; yields one bale more each 15 
acres; pays for itself each 4 acres planted. 


HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER 







The Harriman Manufacturing Co. 


Drops seed at any distance desired. 
guaranteed. You need one. Write for more facts. 


Mechanical efficiency 


56 River Ave., Harriman, Tenn. 













LUMMUS 


——s 
RS4 “a 


“ 


YOU 
will bring YOU, the farmer, 
haul your cotton to a Lummus ginner. 


a longer staple, free from all trash and 
dirt, and a longer price for your bale. 


AIR BLAST GINS 


By MAKE HIGHEST GRADE 
‘@ SAMPLE. 


The Lummus Air Blast Gin will bring 
the ginner, more business than 
any other gin because IT MAKES A BETTER SAMPLE. It 
De heuer oot des higher than any 

turns out cotton which samples better and grades hig! 
i vellin the end to drive miles further to 
ome Rag Bg, tly pt The Lummus gin stands for 





for your bale, because it 


Catalogue FREE 
30 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., 


COLUMBUS, CEORCIA 





A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, in- 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Thousands have 
given satisfaction for over 10 
rbd Illustrated catalog 

é upon request. Write 
today Dept. 24. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 








Rome, Ga. 


The Victor Pea Huller 


thrashes Peas, 
Strong, 
light 

nearly 


Beans, etc. 
easily operated and 
in weight. Does 
as much work as 
larger and heavier ma- 
chines. Good wheat fan 
and separator. Catalogue 
free. Address, VICTOR 


Te Oe ROR ERS TRS RY ee EFT 


The Story of an Old Farm. 


HE farm on which I now live has 
been owned by the family over 
one’ hundred years, and while most 
of it is yet fairly fertile, some of the 
up-land fields are showing the bald 
spots and wrinkles of age, and to 
make the whole farm better and 
more productive is my aim. 

First, we save all forage grown 
on the farm and feed to stock of all 
kinds and return to the land all re- 
fuse from stock barns. Have spread 
50 loads of manure and expect to 
have at least 50 more to spread be- 
fore corn-planting time. Want to sow 
40 or 50 acres to cow peas and soy 
beans, have 30 acres in rye, some to 
turn under green and part to be cut 
for hay and grain. 

A five acre field near one of our 
stock barns 10 years ago was grown 
up in sumach, sassafras and persim- 
mon bushes and was badly washed 
and was not considered worth clear- 
ing but we had faith in a proper ro- 
tation and manuring and put it in 
corn first year and got 10 bushels per 
acre. Followed with wheat, then 
cowpeas, next rye, next cowpeas and 
rye. Last crop of peas so rank we 
could hardly run a mower in them, 
now in rye to be put in corn coming 
season and we want to crowd the 
100 bushel mark. 


Deep plowing, careful cultivation, 
sowing rye, cowpeas or soy beans and 
various clovers to be fed to good 
livestock, and manure put back on 
the land, puts a smile on the face 
of the old field that will not easily 
wear off. Give to the land good 
measure and you receive good meas- 
ure, full up and _ running over. 

For many years tobacco has been 
a curse to this section, as many land- 
owners and tenants grow tobacco al- 
most exclusively, but some of our 
best farmers are practicing diversi- 
fied farming, as they realize that the 
land will not always yield bumper 
crops of any one thing. 

Grow peas and other forage crops 
in summer and rye or crimson clover 
in fall and winter, and keep plenty of 
livestock, apply the refuse to land, 
read good agricultural papers and 
rest assured that, with you, “seed 
time and harvest will not fail.’’ 

R. SIDNEY OWEN. 

Hardinsburg, Ky. 





Some Things One Farmer Has 
Learned. 


HAVE learned that subsoil of our 

hill land after the top soil has 
been carried off, by the abundance 
of rain from year to year, will not 
produce paying crops of any kind 
without being supplied with vegeta- 
ble matter. I have learned also that 
commercial fertilizers do not pay on 
a poor soil void of vegetable matter. 

We should sow all of our corn 
and cotton land in small grain, and 
after harvesting the wheat or oats 
break the land about eight inches 
deep or more, put the land in good 
condition, sow peas or beans, mow 
enough in the fall for the stock, 
plow or disk the remaining vines if 
any. On all the pea stubble sow 
vetch or crimson clover or rye. Plow 
same under in the y spring and 
then commmercial fertilizer would 
pay. If we would do this a few years, 
there would be no acres that would 
only produce 500 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre. 

We allow our soil to be abused too 
much by not terracing our rolling 
land and by not draining our low 
land. This is just as necessary to 
maintain the fertilizer and improve 
our soil as any one thing we can do. 
How can we ever expect to improve 
low water-soaked land without prop- 
er drainage? We had about as wéll 


er and let him keep the fertilizer 
as to put it on this water-sobbed 





PEA HULLER CO., Dept. 
24, Rome, Ga. 





give our money to the fertilizer deal- | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


$$ $ $ 
DOLLARS 
in your TREES 


‘ 


Right in your own grove—waiting for 
you to take them out. All you need is an 
“American” Saw Mill to cut that timber 
into lumber, which you can use yourself or 
sell at a good price. You can belt the 
“American’”’ Mill to your farm engine and 
run it yourself, turning out first-class lum- 
ber faster and cheaper than any other mill. 
We've written a book—““Making Money Off 
the Wood Lot’’— which tells a number of 
ways in which you will find an ““American” 
Mill profitable. We want to send you acopy. 
Write to nearest office. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 Terminal Building, New York 
Chicago— Sav: ew Orleans 


- 


































You Can Buy the BEST 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE 


THAT WAS EVER $7.0 AT YOUR 
MADE FOR ONLY {i DEALER’S 


You can clip horses, cows and mutes with 
it. All progressive owners of horses 
& now clip them in the early spring, 
and this is the machine bought every- 


where. This Stewart Ball Bearing 


Enclosed Gear Machine ys another 
clipping machines skinned a mile 
for easy turning, fast clipping and dur- 
ability. Has all file hard, cut steel 
gears, enclosed, protected and running 
in oil. Get one from your dealer, where 
re can see what splendid valne <4 










valuable free treatise on the clip- 
ping of horses written by sixteen 





: 5 iN leading veterinaries. 
@& Write 
Today 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


157 Ohio Street, Chicago 
A 


ping and sheep shearing machines. 








THE FAMOUS “SUNNY SOUTH” CORN AND 
COTTON PLANTER. 





Plain $12, Fertilizer $15. No. 27 Black Hawk C. & C. 
planter, plain $12, Fertilizer $15. 


Kraus Low Wheel 8 Shovel, Spring Trip Sulky 


Cultivator. - $40.00 
York Improved Weeder - - - $9.0 
***Jumbo Jr.,’’ 11-2 H. P. Gasoline Engine $30.00 

Sold by the Best Dealers. 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., - Baltimore, Md, 


Department M. 














FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break- 
ing colts, 
jogging 








trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 


and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., AURORA, ILL. 


THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON SEED SEPARATOR 


SEPARATES THE SMALL AND 
IMMATURE SEED FROM THE 
GOOD ONES AND DOES IT 
QUICKLY. EVERY GOOD 
FARMER KNOWS WHAT THIS 
MEANS TO THE CROP. 
PRICE, $10.00. 
Send for Circular. Agents want- 
ed in every county. 


THE IVEY & CLAY CO. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
$3.00 per Fifteen. 
Express Prepaid. 
Satisfactory Hatch Guaranteed. 








ROSE 





soil. tT “~ MORTON. 
Norwood,;,, white Leg? 
—15 for $1. Ind 
‘or $1. Peak Pou. 


No Stock For Sale. 
oO. J. McCONNELL, Royston, Ga. 
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THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 








FRIEND of The _ Progressive 
Farmer writing on the subject of 
il fertility used this language: 

“A successful farmer will not 
farm land that must be treated 
with commercial fertilizer in or- 
der that it may have sufficient 
available plant food to produce 
every crop he raises on it. This 
method lessens his profits by a 
eash outlay in purchasing the 
‘fertilizer and the loss of time 
and labor in delivering it to his 
farm and applying it to the soil. 

“J would not be understood 

as advocating the non-use of 
the commercial fertilizer, as it 
is well, occasionally, to use a 
limited amount to produce cer- 
tain crops successfully on the 
very best land. But we must 
not fall into the habit of such a 
practice when soil fertility can 
be had and maintained in a 
more profitable. way.” 
A somewhat similar idea--that com- 
mercial fertilizers are to be regarded 
only as a sort of expensive substitute 
for good soils and are, therefore, to 
be used only to enable the farmer 
to make crops on land otherwise too 
poor to grow them successfully— 
seems to be held by one or two other 
contributors whose letters are pub- 
lished in this issue. 

Now, such an idea as this is just 
about as wrong as is the notion that 
soil fertility is a mere matter of 
plant food and that all that is needed 
is to get more ‘“‘guano.’”’ They are 
wrong who think that if they only 
buy a few more bags of fertilizer 
each year and give their crops a 
little heavier dressing, all will be 
well; and they are wrong who im- 
agine that, because land will produce 
fair crops without an application of 
fertilizers, it will not pay to use 
them on that land. 


The good farmer will always use 
commercial fertilizers, and as his 
land gets better he is likely to use 
them more rather than less, and to 
find them increasingly profitable. 

Let us see if we can’t put the mat- 
ter in the simplest form and see why 
this is true: A fertile soil, as one of 
our correspondents says, is one which 
will produce good crops. Crops grow 
in the soil and are made up of dif- 
ferent substances, some of which 
they get from the air and some from 
the soil. These substances we term 
plant foods. The size of the crop is 
limited by the amount of these sub- 
stances which it is enabled to get— 
or rather, by the amount of the least 
plentiful of them. This limiting food 
is nearly always phosphorus (phos- 
phoric acid), potassium (potash) or 
nitrogen. All these are derived from 
the soil. The mere amount of any of 
these substances in the soil, how- 
ever, does not of itself determine the 
growth the crop can make. They 
must all be taken up by the very 
small root-hairs of the plants after 
they have been dissolved in the soil- 
water. If any of them be in such 
combinations that they will not dis- 
solve in the soil-water, they cannot 
be used. If the soil be hard, so that 
the roots cannot penetrate it; if it 
be dry, so that there is not sufficient 
soil-water to dissolve the substances 
upon which the plant feeds; if it be 
soggy, so that air cannot circulate 
and the bacteria which change the 
unavailable foods to available forms 
cannot thrive, the crop will be cut 
short. If there be a lack of potash, 
no matter how much of the other 
Plant foods may be present or how 
g00d the soil condition may be, the 
crop will be limited by that scarcity 
of potash. On the other hand, if there 
be waiting to be dissolved enough 
‘of all the plant foods to make a rec- 
ord yield, and the soil be dry and 
dead so that it does not retain mois- 
ture, there will be only a small crop 
Made. 
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INVENTION BY A FARMER 


IS THE GREATEST LABOR-SAVER FOR A FARMER. 


The FRANK BEASLEY 


A combination of the Horse Hoe, the Plain Tooth 
making the 
complete cultivator ever made. It 
can be set up in more styles and used for more kinds 


and Reversible Disc Cultivators, 
best and most 


of work than any other cultivator. 
IT GOES BETWEEN THE ROWS. 
too large to be cultivated with it. 
and sow grain in the same rows with it. 
especially light when using the disc (because 
discs are small and close together), and one 
small horse carries it easily, working out the 
whole middle between two rows of any 
width from 2% to 4 feet wide at only one 
trip, or any width from 4 to 6 feet at two 
trips, either working the dirt to or from the 
plants at any desired depth down to 4% 
inches. Has extra parts for using six or 
eight discs at a time. Discs can be set at 
any angle any other disc machine can be used. 


Crops never get 
Then go 














very 





Now equipped 

with eight discs 

back and rear tooth 
Draft is and patent ex- 


pansion lever. 


It is especially suited for cultivating to- 
bacco. Can also be used as a light harrow. 
Hither 11 or 12-inch discs furnished with it. 


I can also furnish the dise with attach- 
ments for using on any ordinary five-tooth 
cultivator. Can furnish either six or eight- 
disc attachments, or both in one as a com- 
bination, if desired. 


For prices or further information write 


Frank Beasley 


524 North Twenty-fourth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








All these things help to fix the size | 
of the crop. On most Southern soils | 
most crops are limited by the poor 
texture of the soil—by its being too 
wet, which shows the need of under- 
drainage, or by a lack of vegetable | 
matter, or humus—rather than by 
a lack of plant foods. This does 
not mean, however, that it will not 
pay to apply plant foods—which is 
exactly what is done when fertilizers 
are applied. Better methods of til- 
lage, better drainage, more humus 
in the soil would undoubtedly en- 
able most land to make larger crops 
than it now does with much less 
fertilizer than is now used, or with 
none at all. 

But Souther soils are not rich 
in plant foods. Some are poor in 
potash, most in nitrogen, practically 
all in phosphoric acid. Even after 
tillage, drainage and the addition of 
humus have enabled the land to 
make much better crops, these crops 
will still be limited by the scarcity 
of one plant food as compared with 
the others. Will it not pay, then, to 
supply this needed substance and 
thus still further increase the crop? 
Of course, it will. The men with the 
richest soils—the truckers and in- 
tensive farmers are today the ones 
who can use commercial fertilizers 
most liberally and get the most profit 
from them, and it will always be so. 


Let no one talk about getting to 
the point where he will not have to 
use fertilizers. Let him fill his soil 
with vegetable matter, cultivate it 
well, give it good drainage and, if he 
studies fertilizers and his soil, he will 
use more fertilizers than ever—not 
because he has to, but because it will 
pay him. 


a 


I said in the above that plents 
must get their nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash from the soil. There 
is one exception to this-——the le- 
gumes get their nitrogen from the 
air. They do not get it, however, 
from the breezes that blow over the 
fields, as one correspondent says. 
They get it from the air which circu- 
lates through the 
tween the tiny soil grains. So, if 


they are planted on a hard-baked or | 


a sobby soil, they can’t do much 
getting nitrogen, and it is useless to 
expect it of them. 


The good farmer will buy fertili- 
zers after his land is rich—not be- 
cause he will have to, but because it 
will pay. Yes, I said something like 
that and, in a sense, it is true; but 
if he sells crops or livestock off his 
farm, the time will come when his 
land will become poorer unless he 
supplies it with the mineral elements 
from outside sources. That means 
that he must either buy fertilizers or 
feed for his stock. Now, I expect 
some farmers who have farmed well 
and improved their lands without do- 
ing this, to question this statement; 
but that does not matter. It is a 
plain proposition, demonstrable by 


mathematics, proved by the experi- 
ence of every agricultural region of 
which we have record, and no seem- 
ingly conflicting experience of 10 or 
20 years can count anything against 
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OAK RIDGE 


White Leghorns 
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The most economical egg producers. 
Eggs for hatching $1.00 per setting. 








little spaces be- | 


Address Manager, 


Oak Ridge, Va. 











cock, 2nd pen. 








IGLOE FARM, 





PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: 
cock, 8rd and 4th hen; third cockerel; ist pullet; second and 
fourth pen; also, special for best display. 


75 Berkshire pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars. 
One of the Largest and Best Equipped 

Poultry Plants in the South. 
R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
Lynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1. 


Premiums won at Lynch- 
White Wyandottes, Ist 


White Leghorns, 1st 
Being 














On account of my incubators being filled 
to their capacity, will sell a limited number 
of utility eggs, $2 per 15. My stock is a 
cross between Cook strain of America and 
Bell strain of England. 

Also a few White Leghorns at $1 per 15. 
H.W. 


HARGIS, - - - Cary, N. C. 


EGGS ror HATCHING 


From finest strains of W. 
P. Rocks, B. P. Recks, 5. 
L. Wyandottes, White Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpingtons. 

$1.50 per 15; 
A few cockerels, $1.50 each. 


GRAND VIEW FARM, 
Lexington, Va. 











WHITE WYANDOTTES AND S. C. WHITE 
LEGHORNS—Won silver loving cup, sweep- 
stakes pen, second pen, four cash prizes, 10 
ribbons. Cockerels, $1.50—$5. Eggs, $1.50— 
$5 per 15. Writ@for 1912 free mating list. 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 
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Will Pay 10c Per Name 


E WISH to increase our mailing 

list by the addition of 100,000 
names. We have thousands of very 
fine ‘trees and vines on land that 
must be cleared this spring. These 
are of our most choice varieties, as 
it costs no more to grow the best 
than it does inferior varicties. We 





always grow the varieties most 
largely that we know to be the best. 
We are willing to exchange these for 


names, but want cash enough to pay 
cost of carefully digging and pack- 
ing. Send $1.00 cash and 20 names 
and we will carefully dig and pack 
and deliver f.o.b. Greensboro, N. C., 
$3.00 worth of choice trees, our own 
selection of varieties. For $2.00 and 
40 names we will send $6.09 worth 
and so on—one-third cash and two- 
thirds in names at 10c. each up to 
any number. Send only names of 
parties owning their homes and 
where on rural route, give route; 
when in town give street and num- 
ber. Where two or more parties send 
name, first sending name gets credit. 
Attend to this to-day. Do not delay. 
This advertisement will not appear 
again. Reference: Greensboro Loan 
& Trust Co., The Greensboro National 
Bank, American Exchange National 
Bank, Greensboro, N. C.; Bradstreet 
Mercantile Agency, or your home 
bank through the above. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensboro Nurseries 
GREENSBORO, noun < “CAPOLINA. 





it as a general proposition. 





30 eggs, $2.50. | 
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BUFF ORPINGTONS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


EXCLUSIVELY 

Bred from America’s best strain, includ- 
Fishel and Owen Farms. 1912 winnings: 
Charlotte, first cockerel, third cock, fifth 
pen (only six birds entered); Chester: first 
cockerel, first hen, second cock, second cock- 


erel, sec — pen, third hen and third pullet. 
28, $1.50 per Sitting of 15. 
K. H. PA ATRIC K, - - White Oak, S. C. 





ORPINCTONS 
Buffs that are BUFF—Whites that are WHITE. My 
stock has won first at five shows the past year. Eggs 
$2.50 per 15 from best stockin the South. White and 
Brown Leghorns—Eggs from prize winners $2 per 15. 
Golden Seabright Bantams, eygs $2.50 per 15. Some 
stock for sale yet. Weeping Willow Poultry Yards. 
B. N. Turner, Prop’r, Graham, N. C. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
book'et telling about 
peas entitled, “The Val- 
ue of Peas and Royal 
Pea Hullers.”’ 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 

MENT & MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dept. y 
























It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Kaffir € 


Sorn, Castor and Velvet Beans. A boy can 
run it. 


Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Tobacco and General Farm. 
150 Acres, $1500, Part Cash. 


Produces $150 worth of tobacco tothe acre and ex- 
cellent general crops; only 31-2 miles to railroad and 
market town; 100 acres level machine-worked fields, 


outbuildings, oak shade; if taken now only 

cash. All details and traveling directions to A... this and 
many other good farms page 9, Southern Edition, 
Strout’s Farm Catalogue 35, just out, capy free. 
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Wwe 
pay Buyers’ R. E Fares. Station 1358, 517 Lithia St., 


° 


C 


large quantity wood and timber: 6-room house, never. 
failing spring water, barn 30x60, tobacco a. othe } 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth—My Farewell-Car—in every detail marks the 
And I’ve built cars for 25 years. If any man 
can build a car better he’s a better man than I. 


best I know. 


To the Men Who 
Have Faith in Me 


Automobile makers say it is 
simply impossible to give the 
best in a car for $1,055. 


I agree with them. 


This price, I believe, can not 
be continued. Our contracts with 
dealers provide for advance. 


But I promise you this: 


Reo the Fifth, while I direct the 
making, will embody the best of 
which I am capable, regardless 
of price or profit. 


Men Look to Me 


Tens of thousands of men, in 
the past quarter century, have 
used cars of my designing. 

They have come to have faith 
in me. They believe that I know. 

Reo the Fifth is my finest car, 
the cap-sheaf of my career. And 
myriads of men will remember 
me by it, whatever new cars the 
Reo plant may bring out. 

You who look to me can rest 
assured that this car marks my 
limit. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “isa.'%* Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Wheels— 
34 inches 


Demountable 
ims 
Speed— 
45 Miles per 
Hour 








Made with 
2,4 and5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


The Final Touch 


I have spent 18 months in de- 
signing this Farewell Car. 


I searched the whole motor car 
world for ideas for it. In it I 
embodied the best I had learned 
from the 23 models which I built , 
before it. 


I never before gave such care 
to a car. Nor has any other man, 
1 think. 


Never have I stood for such 
big margins of safety—never in- 
sisted on such careful inspection. 


Never before have I gone so 
far to get the final touch. 


Look for Yourself 


The lines of the car show its 
up-to-dateness. 


The body is finished with 17 
coats. The lamps are enameled. 
Even under the hood you'll find 
the engine nickel trimmed. 


Note the deep upholstering, 
made of genuine leather, filled 
with genuine hair. 


Note the car’s roominess. Note 


the big wheels. The car is over- 
tired. 





Note the absence of petty econ- 
omies. 


The Parts Which Tell 


But the parts which tell in the 
long run are the hidden parts of 
a car. Men’s final judgment will 
depend on them. ° 

I use Nickel Steel in the axles 
and driving shaft, and I make 
them much larger than necessary. 
I use Vanadium steel for connec- 
tions. 


Each lot of steel, to make sure 
of it, is analyzed before I use it. 

The gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine of 50 tons’ capacity. 

The magneto is tested under 
conditions which very few can 
stand. 

The carburetor is doubly heat- 
ed, to avoid the troubles due to 
low-grade gasoline. 

Roller bearings are used—Tim- 
ken and Hyatt—where ball bear- 
ings once sufficed. There are only 
three ball bearings in this whole 
car, and two are in the fan. 

So in every part. All the pre- 
cautions taught me by experience 
are employed in this Reo the 
Fifth. 








~~ One Front Door Open to Show, 


Center Control 


M We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


New Center Control 
No Side Levers 


Then here, for the first time, 
is a cane-handle control. All the 
gear shifting is done by slightly 
moving this lever in each o four 
directions. 

Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals, and one pedal also 
operates the clutch. 

So there are no side levers— 
there is nothing in the way of thé 
front doors. 

This arrangement permits the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits as he should sit, close to the 
cars he passes and on the up side 
of the road. 


These are conveniences found 
today in Reo the Fifth alone. 


Ask for the Book 


Our Book points out all the per- 
fections, and pictures the various 
bodies. Every motor car lover 
should have it, for this is one of the 
interesting cars. 

Write us to mail it—write us now 
—and we will aiso tell you where 
the car can be seen. Address 


Reo the Fifth 
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